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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


MERICA'S 16lst birthday was notable for 

two things—the largest population in the 
nation’s history—about 130,000,000 people—and 
the largest national debt—over 3612 billion 
dollars. 


Indications pointed to a still larger popula- 
tion at the next national birthday and a still 
larger national debt, but at a diminishing ratio 
in both cases. 


When Uncle Sam closed his books for the 
1937 fiscal year on June 30, he found that he 
had paid out nearly three billion dollars more 
than he had taken in. And he took in more 
than he had in any year since the World War 
period. The total “take” was more than five 
billion dollars. 


Much of the money which the federal gov- 
ernment is spending in excess of what it is 
taking in continues to go toward the care of 
the unemployed. Another work relief fund of 
a billion and a half dollars became available 
last week when the President signed a bill ap- 
propriating that amount exclusively for that 
purpose. 


COURT BATTLE NOW LOOMS 

Congress entered the seventh month of its 
present session last week with a record of very 
little legislative accomplishment. It appeared, 
however, to be ready to tackle at last the pro- 
posal which created the “log jam”—the Presi- 
dent’s plan to increase the size of the Supreme 
Court. 


The issue is to be decided on a compromise 
proposal offered in the Senate late last week 
by a group of Administration strategists, with 
the promise of being called up for consider- 
ation early this week. Under the new plan, 
one new Supreme Court justice would be ap- 
pointed each year for each justice over 75 years 
who does not choose to retire. It will be re- 
called that under the original plan the Presi- 
dent was to have authority to appoint at any 
time one new justice to supplant every justice 
over 70 who refused to retire. Leaders of the 
opposition to the original proposal threaten to 
fight just as hard to beat the compromise. 


While the Senate is engaged in debate on the 
court plan, the House will be preparing to con- 
sider the wage and hour bill, on which public 
hearings have been completed. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR TREATIES 

Almost unnoticed went the Senate ratifica- 
tion last week of eight treaties negotiated last 
January at Buenos Aires in a conference of 
American republics which President Roosevelt 
opened in person. From the viewpoint of Latin 
America, the chief interest of the treaties is 
that the Monroe Doctrine is defined in terms of 
the common interest of all the countries. 


Much more spectacular was the motion pic- 
ture show exhibited by the Senate committee 
on civil liberties. An exhibition of suppressed 
films depicting the Memorial Day riot in Chi- 
cago was designed as a check on witnesses as 
the committee sought to establish responsibil- 
ity for the fatal shooting of ten persons and 
wounding of 100 others. 


AN IMPASSE IN STEEL 

Regarding the steel strike as a whole, the 
Federal Government's intervention came to an 
ineffective end. The Steel Mediation Board 
made its final report, placing responsibility for 
failure of settlement on the four steel com- 
panies because of their refusal to meet with 
the union. 


One of the companies, however, Inland Steel, 
subsequently came to terms with the union by 
signing stipulations with the Governor of In- 
diana, the union also signing similar stipula- 
tions. 


MILLIONS IN FARM AID 

Both Senate and House took action on the 
Farm Tenancy bill last week. This measure, 
first planned as a very broad program for en- 
abling farm tenants to become farm owners, 
has been reduced to the proportions of a 
demonstration plan, at least in the early stages. 
The sum of $10,000,000 is provided for the first 
year, rising to 25 and 50 million dollars in the 
next two years, 


Legislation that looks to the income side of 
the ledger was taking shape meanwhile as the 
result of hearings before a joint committee on 
tax avoidance and evasion. Treasury officials 
continued their public lessons on the way in 
which persons with large incomes may cut 
down the Federal taxes assessed against them. 

Congress is really buckling down to work. 
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Complexity of Governmental Probleris 
Increases With the Growth of the Nation 


a smaller and smaller percentage of all the 
people was needed to produce the food and the 


HIS nation celebrated its 161st birthday on * that the America? 
July 4 at a national family gathering of | 


130,000,000 people. 

At the time of the first celebration in 1776 
barely 3,000,000 individuals, fringing the edge 
of what now is a vast domain, were in any way 
concerned. In a little more than a century and 
one-half the has skyrocketed to the 
eminence of numbers and power. 

Yet today, the genealogists say, the Ameri- 
can family is near its peak in size. Births are 
fewer—barely 2,500,000 in 1936 as contrasted 
with 3,000,000 in 1921—and adoptions from 
abroad have dwindled near to the vanishing 


nation 


point. 

Another ten or fifteen years and the nation 
itself to a rather 
family of about 


will settle down to adjust 
permanent and _ stable 
150,000,000. 

At that, things won’t be so crowded as com- 
pared with other nations, many of whom al- 
ready have reached their peak of population and 
are declining. 


LESS ELBOW ROOM NOW 

When the opening celebration was held 161 
years ago there were just over four persons to 
the square mile in the thirteen colonies. When, 
as the pictogram above shows, the population 
reached its halfway mark in 1890 there were 
just over 21 persons to the square mile. Today 
with the domain a bit larger and the number 


of people slightly more than doubled, the den- * 


sity of population is just over 41 as parcelled 
out on a square mile basis. That figure will 
not be changed much by the time the family 
stops growing around 1950. 

But in England 742 people get along on the 
same amount of ground that 41 people occupy 


| here. Germany takes care of 360 people in the 


same space and France finds room for 197. 
Holland has 610 persons to the square mile of 
her territory, while Canadians, at the other ex- 
treme, space out at three to the square mile. 

In none of these countries is the population 
spread evenly over the land. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
Rhode Island squeezes 645 persons into each of 
her square miles and New Jersey finds room for 
539 in the same space while Massachusetts 
tucks in 480. In fact, the original thirteen colo- 
nies which found room for barely four persons 
per square mile in 1776 now take care of 237. 


All in all it is a much changed nation—in 


char-cteristics and occupations and locations— 


family of today finds a 
trasted with that of the forefath 
On the first 


out of every twenty pe 


birthday cel 


nd lived on tl 


farming a 
seven of ¢ vy hundred ] | lived on 
farms and outside villagt while only 
forty-three out of every hundred made their 
living in communities. But today sixty-four 
out of every hundred persons, or nearly two- 
ing in cities and while 


hundred live on 


thirds, are li towns 
barely thirty-six out of each 


farms. 
FROM FARMS TO CITIES 
This represents a revolution in the problems 
and the relationships of the America 
When nearly ey worked on the land, 
supporting himself and his family, problems 
Government was con- 


n family. 


eryone 


were relatively simple. 
cerned principally with police duti 
tional defense and with collecting the few taxes 
necessary to pay for these op Prop- 
erty rights were simple. There were no unions 


s and na- 
rations. 


and no big industries and no high finance and 


no big group of “under-privileged. 
All of that has changed as more and more 


Americans were concentrated in cities and as 
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Newsreel as Strike Document 
Michigan’s New Labor Law 
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“In Committee” 
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Congress—Change in Tactics 

The Court Compromise ......... 
How The Other Half Lives ....... 
Reviewing President’s Labor Views. 
States—Their Latest Laws ...... 
Job Level, Payroll Level ........ 
A Manufacturer's Tale ........ 
Shipping Subsidy—’37 Model 

Right to Picket vs. Right to Work 14 
The Tide of World Affairs ..... .15 
Government and Its Stockholders .16 
rere 


woon ul > 
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“School for Millionaires” 


clothing for those who went to town, 

A rural civilization, simple in its problems 
and its needs, was displaced with an industrial 
civilization, increasingly complicated and in- 
creasingly difficult to operate. Large families— 
an asset in 1776—became a liability for the vast 
city population of 1937. Government, which 
could be simple in the days when problems of 
human relationships were few, became highly 
intricate when called upon to govern a multi- 
tude of relationships. 

The swift change in the make-up of the great 
family of Americans came after 1870. 

Since that time, while the population was 
more than doubling, the number of farmers in- 
But today 
five times as many people are engaged in manu- 
facturing and mining, eight times as many are 


creased by little more than one-half. 


working on the railroads and other transporta- 
tion agencies, ten times as many are engaged 
in trade, buying and selling goods, ten times as 
many are occupied in medicine, in the law and 
in the government service, while nearly twenty 
times as many are at work as clerks. 


AND MANY LACK WORK 

And an important part of the population is 
without occupation of any kind. 

This fact of city unemployment at a time 
when agriculture is called upon to provide for 
about a quarter more people than it really 
needs, shows the character of the problem that 
has come with the rapid shift away from the 
more simple civilization of the past. 

Today the size of the family of Americans 
is about as large as it is going to get—if the 
experts are rignt—but the heads of the family 
hardly know what to do with all of the people 
on hand. There is the problem of fitting them 
into a complex pattern of modern industrial 
civilizatién. Yet the forefathers had no such 
worry when the population was growing by 
leaps and bounds both due to a big crop of 
babies and to a big influx of immigrants. 

But more than that. : 

A larger and larger proportion of the family 
of Americans is being made up of old people. 
Fewer and fewer children are being added to 
the population to replenish the stock. A more 
and more important slice of the population is 
being concentrated in cities. 

As a consequence, this nation as it celebrated 
its 161st birthday, faced basic family problems 
of growing magnitude and difficulty. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


CONGRESS probably will continue to be a 
painful thorn in the President's side for 
some time to come, 


The good-will gathering at Jefferson Island 
failed to click. The same divisions continue, 
threatening party peace and the White House 
legislative program. 

Six months of work at Capitol has produced 
little more than appropriation bills. Most of 
the White House program is still backed up 
behind the Court change plan, first offered five 
months ago. 

Session of Congress is entering on endurance 
contest along following lines: 


Compromise plan for adding judges to Su- 
preme Court will be called up, allowing debate 
to start. A filibuster will develop. After an 
extensive talk-fest, if a vote is impossible as 
expected, Senate leadership will drop Court 
plan and take up wages and hours or “nine TVA 
plan”, Then if no progress is made on these 
measures, part of the White House program, the 
Court debate will be revived. 


Victory is likely to go to the side that can 
hold out longest. Controversy leaves remain- 
ing legislative program in a bad tangle. 


THE WHITE HOUSE PROGRAM 

Present outlook for the White House pro- 
gram is about as follows: 

Court change.—Opposition is ready to talk all 
summer and fall to prevent a compromise. Odds 
are Jess than even for change in Supreme Court, 
although Administration probably would win 
on a vote in Senate on the compromise. Fate 
depends on filibustering ability of opponents. 
House would approve compromise. 


Wages and MHours.—Congress_ continues 
balky with important Southern Democrats lead- 
ing opposition. Again question is to get bill 
to vote. Show down probably would bring en- 
actment, after amending some portions. Cool- 
ness of both A, IF’. of L. and CIO leaders adds 
to chance that plan can be sidestepped this. ses- 
sion. President still determined to get action, 


Ever-Normal Granary.—Postponement is writ- 
ten all over this most revolutionary of all New 
Deal proposals. Strategy calls for demand on 
Congress for action at this session, but not to 
be placed near top of order of business. Rea- 
son is that executive insistence upon approval 
will add pressure in another session if farm 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
MOSCOW TO WASHINGTON 
Accompanied by the Soviet Ambassador, the North 
Pole flyers visited the President to receive congratu- 
lations on their spectacular flight from Russia to the 
United States over the top of the world. Left to 
right: Valeri Chkalov, pilot; George Baidukov, co- 
pilot; Soviet Ambassador Troyanovsky; and Alex- 
ander Belianov, navigator. 
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The Camera's Story 
Of a Fatal Riot 


Day, The 
The defense 


Terror on Memorial 
camera as a witness. 
of police authorities. 





NEW type of witness appeared last week before 
A the Senate committee on civil liberties as the 
committee turned the spotlight of publicity on the 
bloody “riot” which took place before the Republic 
steel plant at Chicago on Memorial Day. 

This witness was the camera. It had been em- 
ployed to make a motion picture of the affair, al- 
though the film was suppressed at first by the news 
reel company making it on the ground that a public 
showing might incite to riot. 

But the committee procured the film by its 
power of subpoena as well as a number of other 
“stili” pictures taken by private observers. Then 
as human witnesses came before the committee, 
giving their version of the forcible dispersion of a 
picket line, the pictures were shown to corroborate 
or controvert their statements. 

The point at issue in the hearing was whether 
the police had used unwarranted violence when 
the pickets were driven away with ten deaths and 
upward of a hundred injuries. Likewise under in- 
vestigation was the question whether the Republic 
Stee] Company had provided the tear gas, guns 
and other weapons employed by the police. The 
union had charged that the police were in the pay 
of the company. 


CONFLICTS IN TESTIMONY 

The incident occurred as part of the steel strike 
which began on May 7. Pickets assembled in an 
old building at some distance from the plant and 
there decided to stage a demonstration in front 
of the plant. As the crowd, estimated at 1,000 to 
2,000, approached a line of police guarding the plant, 
an order to disperse was read by the police captain. 
From this point on the testimony was confused and 
contradictory. 

Police officers declared that the order was fol- 
lowed by ten minutes of urging that the pickets 
retire. Other witnesses testified that the order was 
given in a conversational tone and was immediately 
followed by volleys of tear gas and bullets into the 
crowd, which retreated precipitately. 

The police asserted that they were armed only 
with their regular sticks and with pistels; that 
they were threatened by pickets, who were armed; 
that they shot only into the air until compelled in 
self-defense to shoot at strikers. 


STRIKERS SHOT IN BACK 

Then witnesses from the coroner’s office in Chi- 
cago were called to testify that the dead had been 
shot either in the back or in the side, indicating 
that they had been shot when in retreat. 

Police witnesses surmised that they may have 
been shot by other pickets in the rear of the crowd, 
although Senator LaFollette drew from them the 
admission that none of the police had been shot. 

Asked to explain a picture showing two police 
beating a man who had been felled, one police wit- 
ness admitted that the action was “pretty brutal” 
and not in self-defense. 

A reporter from a Chicago newspaper was then 
called to the witness stand. Present as an observer, 
he told of a resolution by the strikers to picket the 
plant. There was no intention, he said, to storm 
the gates. He proceeded: 

“The police, in addition to regulation equipment, 
were armed with hatchet handles similar to those 
used by the Republic guards. The fighting began 
with a police shot which brought a shower of mis- 
siles from the strikers. A rain of police shots fol- 
lowed as the crowd fled. Their guns were fired 
point blank into the retreating mob. Then they 
clubbed strikers who were down.” 

Senator La Follette placed in the record a docu- 
ment showing the purchase by the Republic Com- 
pany of tear gas from the Federal Laboratories, Inc., 
valued at $44,000 in the month preceding June 1. 

Tom L. Girdler, chairman of the board of the 
Republic Company, had previously appeared beforé 
the committee and denied that the plant was 
stocked with munitions. On the other hand, he 
made public a statement saying that he did not 
know of any steel company which did not prepare 
itself with equipment necessary for the defense of 
its property. As for the affray in question, he de- 
clared that to“have been solely an affair between 
the police and the strikers. 

Captain Mooney, one of the police officers in 
command, attributed the affray to Communists 
financed by Russian gold. “Communists,” he said, 
“are here to undermine the Government and as- 
Sault the police.” 

Replied a union official: Every one of the slain 
was an American and a member of our organization. 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MR, ROOSEVELT ATTENDS 
A WEDDING—"A PLAGUE” ON INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 





Whe Praudent's Weak | 


One day late last week the President turned 
the page of his engagement book and # per- 
fectly blank sheet of paper appeared. 

A rare occasion in the life of any Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Rarer still in the life of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt whose days in office have 
been spangled by # galaxy of names and events. 

Time, however, forewarned of the blank day, 
peopled the early part of the week with @ pro- 
fuse hand. 

As the last guest (Democrat, male) waved 2 
cheery goodby from the deck ef the naval 
launch the President himself was preparing to 
quit the scene of the three-day party outing for 
the deck of the Presidential yacht “Potomac” 
which idleg through the twilighted waters back 
to the Capital. 


* Meanwhile in Wash- 
FoR 3 RUSSIAN manager of @ haber- 
POLAR AVIATORS dashery shop received 


$250 after 20 minutes work of outhtting three 
men whe spoke no word of English but knew 
what they wanted. The next noon, just as the 
minute hand caught up with the hour hand, the 
three men who had winged their way from Rus- 
sia across the North Pole to the United States, 
stepped into the a office, accompanied 
by Soviet Ambassador Troyanovsky, to receive 
President Roosevelt's personal congratulations. 

The proletarian flyers’ goodby was echoed just 
fifteen minutes later by the retiring head of 
the Federal Tariff Commission, Robert Lincoln 
O'Brien. Fifteen minutes later, James A. 
Moffet, former head of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, walked in and said “hello,” having 
just returned from a Far Eastern business gur- 
vey. And from then on “Hello, Mr. President”, 
“Goodby, Mr. President” returned to the more 
prosaic, but certainly not less important, routine 
of officialdom. 

The next day Belgium’s affable Prime Min- 
ister Paul van Zeeland returned for a final chat 
with the President. Ong hour after he boarded 
the train on the way back to Europe carrying 
with him the “earnest best wishes of the Ameri- 
can people”, Panama hats and straw hats began 
to drop in irregular rhythm on the massive cari- 
bou table outside the President's office as news- 
paper men jockeyed for press conference posi- 
tion. 
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X-rayed by keen guard- { 


just A LAUGH ign eyes the press cor- 
AT QUESTION OF respondents trooped into 
A THIRD TERM the President's office and 


one-half hour later wires burned with the quote- 
tion of the week. Before the President bor- 
rowed from the Bard of Avon he joculariy re- 
minded the press as @ prologue to an account- 
ing of the Government's annual audit of re- 
ceipts and expenditures that in his opinion, 
formed over a period of years, no newspaper 
man knows the difference between dollars and 
cents—only newspaper publishers being aware 
of that. 

Like Banque’s ghost came a question from 
one reporter asking if there was any comment 
on Governor Earle’s third-term statement. The 
President made ne reply. He laughed. The 
question came again in a slightly less disguised 
form. The President laughed again, remarked 
on the state of the weather—it was a warm day. 
Then jovially, although some fancied an edge 
of irritation, the President suggested to his per- 
pistent questioners they might retire to the rear 
of the room, don dunce caps and stand with 
their backs to the rest of the crowd. 

Having accounted for the fiscal state of the 
nation, the Chief Executive next accounted for 
the culinary state—not of the nation—but of the 
three day fests on Jefferson Island. The Presi- 
dent seemed to think that his guests had con- 
sumed something like 32 cases of beer, 1,044 
sandwiches and several cans of salad. 


> 





A pert question from 


aameen the sidelines as to 
YOUR WOUSES” —AND whether the President 


ON STEEL STRIFE had caught any fish 
elicited @ negative reply. And then William 
Shakespeare might just a¢ well have walked in 
and shared the spotlight with the President of 
the United States. 

For weeks the nation had waited for some 
Executive expression on the steel strike prob- 
lem—it came in the lines uttered by Mercutio in 
“Romeo and Juliet” gfter he ig mortally 
wounded by the Capulet Tybalt through 
Romeo's misjudged attempt to avoid further 
violence between the Houses of Montagu and 
Capulet. Mercutio as he falls back exclaims: 

“Why the devil game you between us? 
I was hurt under your arms. 


A plague o’ both your houses! 
They have made worm's meat of me.” 


“A plague 0’ both your houses!” and with 
that phrase the President paraphrased what he 
thought the rest of the country was saying 
about the steel strike. 


“A PLAGUE Q’ BOTH 





Minutes later the massive caribou table in 
the ante room of the Executive offices was de- 
nuded of its assorted headgear. 

The next day Panama hats made way for top 
hats, white ties and tails as the President and 
his family attended the wedding of his son, 
Franklin D. Jr., to Ethel du Pont, apparently 
proving that the coiner of the phrase “friendly 
enemies” knew what he was about. 


The President accord- 


ing to all reports was the 
KIS6ES FOR THE ‘life ef the party”, was 


NATION'S CWIEF kissed by a flock of 
bridesmaids, was partner with the bride's 
fathér, Eugene du Pent, in a gay bit of camea- 
raderie which went something like this: Mr. du 
Pont: “Welcome to Owl's Nest”, 

Mr. Roosevelt: Thank you, sir, and I’m com- 
ing back another time.” 

Mr. du Pont: “The next time bring some 
white Aannels”. 

As a matter of fact President Roosevelt had 
such a geod time that his departure for Hyde 
Park was delayed more than an hour, 

As the Presidential train streaked northward 
through the night the Chief Executive may 
have given thought to the thousands of young 
ambassadors of good will he left behind, almost 
on the doorstep of the White House. The Boy 
Scouts at their national jamboree in Washing- 
ton were not to have the pleasure of hearing 
their Honorary Chief's voice. A message from 
him came to them through Attorney General 
Cummings. 


BRIDESMAIDS’ 


But Mr. Roosevelt's first 
night at Hyde Park 

where he remained over 
WITH CANADA the holiday week-end 
found him speaking into the microphone 
in a welcome to Canada on the seventieth 
anniversary of her confederation. 

With that the President almost but not en- 
tirely slipped into the quiet calm of a country 
week-end. The reason for the incomplete quiet 
was a fillip in the form of a boost in salary for 
his secretariat. Secretaries McIntyre and Early 
were increased $500 a year to an annual salary 
of $10,000, Secretary James Roosevelt was in- 
creased $4,000 @ year to an annual selary of 
$10,000. 

Meanwhile as night prepared for the annual 
arch of synthetic bursts of light—namely, the 
Fourth of July—the President relaxed in the 
silence of his country study. Qutside Secret 
Service men guaranteed that silence. 


AN EXCHANGE OF 
RADIO GREETINGS 
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Washington Whispers 





Deepest concern is being ex- 4 


whereas otherwise the meney + 


recommending 


legislation 


— 


to + mite for Southerners because 


pressed privately by high Gev- 
ernment officials over the growth 
of vigilante organizations in 
various parts of the country. 
Movement under way is report- 
ed spreading like wild fire in 
middle-class elements, It brings 
to the front, officials say, the 
much-discussed class division 
not previously apparent. 


x err 


Word seeps out from official 
circles close to the White House 
that Mr. Roosevelt is impatient 
with John L. Lewis for calling 
organization strikes when ma- 
chinery of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act is available for 
use to determine bargaining 
agents. It is reported there is 
a growing strain between the 
laber leader and the White 
Heuse which is on the verge of 
breaking into the open. 


net 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau sets $50,000,000 as the 
cash value of President Roose- 
velt’s letter against tax evaders 
and avoiders. These millions, 


Mr. Morgenthau estimates un- 
officially, will flow into the Gov- 
ernment coffers as a result of 





the investigation now going en, 





might have escaped through 
various devices which Treasury 
income tax sleuths, many morths 
behind in investigations, would 
miss. 

tee 


Highest Government planners 
are badly upset by the failure of 
the White House te move in 
with a demand for higher tazes 
at this session of Congress. 
Strong criticism is expressed 
under cover in referring to 
move by the Administration to 
block tax-raising éffort which 
recently arose spontaneously in 
Congress. Mr. Roosevelt talks 
privately of 1938 as the big tax 
year and counts on Roswell Ma- 
gill, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, to sell Congress a 
brand new tax program next 
year. Other Treasury officials 
say that Mr. Magill will dis- 
cover that Congress, not the 
White House, passes tax bills. 


* er 


Word is being passed on Capitol 
Hill that important members of 
Congress are ready to demand 
an investigation of the Treasury 
Department on the ground that 
it permitted epening of Jloop- 
holes in revenue laws without 





close them. Some Congressmen, 
whe are of the opinion that Mr, 
Mergenthau is passing the buck 
to the legislature, are asserting 
that the Treasury itself recom- 
mended Jowering of surtax rates 
on personal holding companies, 
thus opening up one of the prin- 
cipal means of tax avoidance. 


x ere 


Robert H. Jackson, Assistant 
Attorney General, according to a 
story going the rounds of of- 
ficial Washington, has turned 
down an offer of the chairman- 
ship of the SEC. 


x er 


Few Congressmen “got religion” 
at the Jeffersen Island geod- 
will get-tegether. The funda- 
mental cleavage, it is quietly 
admitted by both sides, is be- 
tween conservative and liberal 
wings of the Democratic party, 
with the deepest present split 
on the subjects of minimum 
wage legislation and the plan to 
change the Supreme Court 
membership. It was this same 
sort of split that caused trouble 
for the Republican party in the 
20's. White House talk of the 
“submerged third” of the popu- 
lation is turning eut te be dyna- 








much ef the poverty problem is 
concentrated im agricultural 
ereas of that region. 


x we 


Chester Davis, Federal Reserve 
Board member, talked by the 
book when he warned hankers 
that another depression would 
result in the Government taking 
over all banks, Procedure fer 
such g step already is being 
studied backstage. Much of- 
ficial interest is being expressed 
in a suggestion that banks be 
required to keep 100 per cent 
reserves behind deposits. This 
would mean taking most of the 
profits out of banking and open 
the way to Government intru- 
sion, 


zxerk 


Altheugh CIO has promised 
that its new organization drive 
among Government workers will 
not be accompanied by strikes 
some very unpleasant situations 
have developed as a result of 
union activities in Government 
offices. In one department, union 
organization already has inter- 
fered seriously with personnel 
policies and may lead to an open 
flare-up. 











—Wide World 
WEDDING GUESTS 


The President and Mrs. Roosevelt and one of their 

sons shown upon their arrival at the wedding cere- 

mony of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to Miss Ethel 

du Pont, daughter of one of the nation’s great 

dynasties of finance and industry. Left to right. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, President Roosevelt and Elliott 
Roosevelt. 
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Michigan's New Law 
To Curb Strikes 


Limits on picketing and injunctions. 
Broad power for new board. No 
“yellow dog” contracts. 


E great automobile strikes of 1937 in Michigan 

are now a part of history. A new part of it is 
the law on tabor disputes which was enacted by the 
Michigan legislature last week. 

This law, known as the Industrial Disputes Act, 
may be regarded as the legislators’ deduction from 
the events of a crucial six months of labor strife. 
It is influenced in large measure by the views of 
Governor Murphy, who had hoped to make of it a 
model for wider acceptance throughout the nation. 

The new Act aims at preventing a recurrence of 
such industrial battles by removing, as the pre- 
amble states, some of the causes of such disputes 
and providing facilities for their prompt settlement. 

In substance the Act parallels two Federal stat- 
utes on labor relations and in some respects enters 
on new territory. 

Like the Norvis-LaGuardia Act of 1932, the Michi- 
gan law outlaws “yellow dog” contracts and severely 
limits the use of injunctions in labor disputes. 

A “yellow dog” contract is an agreement made 
between employer and employe under which the 
employe agrees not to belong to a union. The Michi- 
gan statute declares that such a contract is against 
public poliey and shall not be enforceable in the 
courts. The same applies to an agreement bind- 
ing the employe to belong to an organization 
sponsored by the employer. 


PICKETING I$ LIMITED 

Injunctions by State courts are prohibited which 
would have the effect of forbidding peaceful picket- 
ing. A former State law had outlawed picketing, 
but this Act specifically declares it to be legal, al- 
though it sets clearly defined limits to. this ae- 
tivity. 

Thus obstructing the entrance or egress to a plant 
or a residence is prohibited. So also is blocking 
of a highway as an incident to picketing. Further- 
more, those not a party to an industrial dispute 
and not an official of a union involved are forbid- 
den te take part in such efforts toward making 
strikes effective. 

Like the National Labor Relations Act, this law 
provides for enforcing the right of collective bar- 
gaining. The process of enforcement is similar— 
cease and desist orders issued by a three-man 
board and made mandatory when approved by the 
courts. 

The bargaining agency chosen by the majority 
of workers is set up as the exclusive agency of all 
the workers. Company unions are disqualified as 
bargaining agents. 


STATE BOARD’S WIDE POWERS 

But the Michigan law goes beyond the Federal 
statute in empowering the State Labor Board te put 
pressure on parties to a dispute to reach a settle- 
ment. The National Labor Relations Board has no 
such functions and the Department of Labor has 
no power of subpoena to put teeth into its media- 
tion efforts. Both these powers are given to the 
State Board. 

Armed with these powers, the State Board is di- 
rected to “encourage and induce” the parties to sub- 
mit to arbitration. 

The power of a subpoena lodged with the Board 
may likewise be used to make investigations deemed 
proper for the protection of employes or employ- 
ers against racketeering, extortion and other un- 
fair practices. 

The right to strike is not abridged, under the 
law, although the right to make a strike effective 
is curtailed by the restrictions on picketing. It is 
this feature of the law which drew from William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, a condemnation of the Act as detrimental 
to the interests of the working class. He attributed 
to the rival Committee for Industrial Organization 
the blame for giving to public opinion a turn which 
resulted in this law. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYERS 

No attempt is made to list unfair labor practices, 
but the Board may be petitioned by employers as 
well as employes to investigate practices alleged to 
be unfair. The Board’s decisions are reviewable 
in court and enforceable if approved. 

Therein the Michigan law differs from other 
State labor laws, such as those in Wisconsin, New 
York and Pennsylvania, which follow closely the 
model of the National Labor Relations Act. Under 
them, unfair labor practices are prohibited only 
against employers as an offset to their economic 
power. But in Michigan the economic power of 
large bodies of employes through organization has 
grown apace, 
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THE TWO-TERM TRADITION: WILL IT PREVAIL IN 1940? 


ao silent 
term, but added that the Constitu- 
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prices should go down appreci- 
ably in months ahead. Present 
session, at most, might bring ap- 
proval of principle involved in 
guaranteeing agriculture a defi- 
nite portion of national income 
without actually setting up ma- 
chinery to assure that goal. 


Taxes. Strong prospect that 
changes will be made affecting 
nearly all surtax payers on in- 
dividual incomes. Also that 
“withholding tax” on foreign in- 
vestments here, now 10 per cent, 
will be increased. Also that sur- 
tax and cut deductions on per- 
sonal holding company income 
will be raised. Fifty-fifty chance 
that separate returns for husband 
and wife will be barred. Incor- 
poration of hobbies and personal 
properties for income taxes will 
be prohibited. 

Government reorganization. 
Caught in jam with other legis- 
lation. Fading prospect that 
ICC, Federal Trade Commission, 
SEC and other boards and com- 
missions will be brought under 
presidential domination. 


All in all, outlook still is not 
favorable for session of high 
degree of productiveness. 


Federal finances will continue 
awry for another year. Presi- 
dent tried twice to guess deficit 
for fiscal year ending July 1, once 
in January and ence in April and 
missed both times. Now guesses 
that deficit for 1938 fiscal year 
will be $418,000,000. He is count- 
ing now on end to borrowing 
from banks and institutions by 
January 1, 1938, if inflow of gold 
can be controlled. 


Reason is that more than a bil- 
lion dollars of Social Security 
money from payroll taxes will 
roll in to be invested in govern- 
ment bonds. 


Undercover pressure by Ad- 
ministration is having its ef- 
fect in stronger imsistence on part 
of CIO that wild-cat strikes be 
curbed. Look for John L. Lewis 
to move more slowly, take fewer 
chances. Means more wide- 
spread use of Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act, less use of strike for 
organization purposes. 


President is growing increas- 
ingly impatient with both CIO 
and employers who balk at col- 
lective bargaining. He is hinting 
that the wrist slapping of the past 
week may be followed later by 
something more definite if situa- 
tion does not clear. 


Few kickbacks are to be ex- 
pected in this country from 
French financial troubles. Amer- 
ican trade relations with French 
are not vital 
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yo Franklin D. Roosevelt per- 
mit himself to. be made a third- 
term candidate in 
1940? 

This question surges to the sur- 
face of political speculation as result 
of current efforts of Gov. George H. 
Earle (Dem) of Pennsylvania to 
launch a third-term boom for Mr. 
Roosevelt, by means of a rousing in- 
dorsement for his reelection. 

Political observers are recalling 
that it was Pennsylvania leadership, 
coupled with that in New York, 
commanding the big blocs of con- 
vention delegates from these two 
most populous States, that nearly 
put Gen. U. S. Grant across as a 
third-term nominee in 1880. 

It is also being pointed out that 
while the two-term precedent laid 
down by President Washington has 
became fairly firmly established. 
Mr. Roosevelt has not hesitated to 


presidential 


| shatter what he has considered out- 


worn traditions. His_tradition- 
smashing has included favoring ab- 
olition of the two-thirds rule in 
Democratic conventions, which now 
makes it easier for a party leader 
to secure nomination by a simple 
majority of convention delegates in- 
stead of the two-thirds required 
since the days of Andrew Jackson, 
who established that historic rule. 

The only public reference Mr. 
Roosevelt has made to the 1940 suc- 
cession was in his Victory Dinner 
speech on March 4 of this year. He 
then said he wanted to retire from 
the White House on Jan. 20, 1941— 
but that he wanted to do so with 
his program completed and the 
principles for which he has stood 
firmly established. 


PRESS QUESTION EVADED 

Last week, in light of Gov. Earle’s 
third-term indorsement, President 
Roosevelt was asked point-blank at 
a press conference whether he would 
accept another term. He parried 
the question with some remarks 
about the weather and a facetious 
counter-thrust at his questioner. 

While the silver cords of tradition 
during nearly a century and a half 
have made the two-term precedent 
firmly binding, with almost the 
moral force of law, there have been 
a few ‘historical attempts to disre- 
gard it. And fears that it would 
be disregarded have led to legisla- 
tive efforts to Bind Presidents more 
firmly by the specific limitations of 
constitutional law. Numerous con- 
stitutional amendments on the sub- 
ject have been introduced from time 
to time. For example, one such was 
put before the present Congress. 
Sponsored by Senator Burke (Dem) 
of Nebraska, it proposes that: 

“The term of office of each Presi- 
dent elected after the date this sec- 
tion takes effect shall be six years; 
and no person who shall be elected 
to the office of President or who 
shall exercise the duties of the office 
by succession, after the date this 
section takes effect, shall be eligible 
for re-election.” 

A somewhat similar limitation, 
stipulating a single term of seven 
years, was originally advocated and 
at one time stood strong chance 
of adoption in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. The Convention 
finally, however, specified a four- 
year term, with no limitations on 


re-election. 


PRECEDENT OF WASHINGTON 
Thus it remained for the ‘Father 
of His Country,” George Washing- 
ton, who had been chairman of the 
Convention, to establish the two- 
term precedent by refusing in 1796 
to be considered for re-election to a 
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Speculation Anew on Tenure of Presidency—Proposed Amend- 


ments Limiting Office to One Longer Term 


third term. While President Wash- 
ington was tired of the office and 
wished to remove himself from 
the arena of political turmoil and 
criticism to the quiet of Mount Ver- 
non, there is also documentary evi- 
dence that he opposed a third term 
as a definite matter of principle in- 
tended to be a guide and restraint 
for his successors. 

His immediate successor, President 
John Adams, had no chance to re- 
affirm the principle, for he was de- 
feated for re-election after having 
served only a single term. But to 
Thomas Jefferson, third President of 
the United States and founder of 
the Democratic party, fell the im- 
portant opportunity of first confirm- 
ing and strengthening the prece- 
dent. 


JEFFERSON’S FIRM STAND 
Pressure upon Jefferson to be A 
candidate for a third term in 1808 
was great, and he probably could 
have been re-elected without serious 
opposition. From the legislatures 
of 7 of the then existing 16 States 
he received letters and resolutions 
begging him to stand for re-elec- 
tion. Against these importunities 
he stood firm. His answer ran: 
“That I should lay down my 
charge at the proper period is as 
much a duty as to have borne it 
faithfully. If some termination to 
the services of the chief magistrate 
be not fixed by the Constitution, or 
supplied by practice, his office, nom- 
inally for four years, will, in fact, 
become for life, and history shows 
how easily that degenerates into 
an inheritance. 
“Believing that a_ representative 
government, responsible at short pe- 


Underwood & Underwood 


THIRD TERM SOLUTION? 


Senator Edward R. Burke (Dem.), of 
Nebraska, would end for all time the 
issue of third term for Presidents by a 
constitutional amendment limiting the 
Chief Executive's tenure of office to a 
single term of six years. 








riods by election, is that which pro- 
duces the greatest sum of happiness 
to mankind, I feel it a duty to’do 
no act which shall essentially impair 
that principle; and I should unwill- 
ingly be the person, who, disregard- 
ing sound precedent set by an il- 
lustrious predecessor, should furnish 
the first example of prolongation 
beyond the second term of Office.” 


To a friend Jefferson wrote: 


the example of 
after 8 years 


“Washington set 
voluntary retirement 


| Strated against his decision, Jeffer- 


I shall follow it, and a few more 
precedents will oppose the obstacle 
of habit to anyone, after a while, 
who shall endeavor to extend his 
term. Perhaps it may beget a dis- 
position to establish it by amend- 
ment to the Constitution. I beleve I 
am doing right, therefore, in pur- 
Suing my principle.” | 
To another supporter who remon- | 


| son wrote: 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“I am sensible of the kindness of 
your rebuke on my determination 
to retire from office at a time when 
our country is laboring under diffi- 
culties truly great. But if the prin- 
ciple of rotation be a sound one, 
as I conscientiously believe it to be 
with respect to this office, no pre- 
text should ever be permitted to dis- 
pense with it, because there never 
will be a time when real difficulties 
do not exist, and furnish a pretext 
for dispensation.” 


In 1812, after Jefferson had been 
out of the White House four years, 
he was again solicited to let his 
name be used as a candidate. Again 
he peremptorily declined, holding 
that the third-term inhibition should 
still apply to a man who had served 
two terms and then been out of the 
Presidency for several years. 


AND JACKSON ALSO 


By all of Jefferson’s successors for 
three-quarters of a century the 
two-term precedent was rigidly ob- 
served Andrew Jackson, who 
Shares with Jefferson the honor of 
being regarded as a patron saint 
and fountainhead of ideology of the 
Democratic party, even believed so 
firmly in the principle of rotation in 
office that he repeatedly declared 
for a single-term limitation. 

In his first message to Congress, 


| gress, in 1830, 


| In 1872 


Dec. 8,-1829, President Jackson urged 
that by constitutional amendment 
“it would seem advisable to limit the 
service of the chief magistrate to a 
single term of either four or six 
years.” He renewed his advocacy of 
this proposition in his. next five 
successive annual messages to Con- 
1831, 1832, 1833 and 
1834. 

Jackson's popularity probably 
would have him a third 
term had he desired it, but he pub- 
licly indorsed the policy of his pre- 


assured 


| decessors on this point and in 1836 


threw his decisive support to an- 
other candidate, Martin Van Buren. 


| THE GRANT EPISODE 


It was in the centennial year of 
American Independence that the 
third-term bogey raised its head 
more prominently than at any time 
since the days when President Jef- 
ferson emphatically knocked it down. 
the Democratic party had 
subscribed to a platform plank echo- 
ing the old Jacksonian advocacy of 
a single presidential term, without 
reelection. In course of the next 
four years when some of President 
Grant’s friends talked of supporting 
him for a third term in 1876, strong 
opposition sentiment was registered 


even by leaders of his own party. 


The Pennsylvannia State Republi- 
can convention led off with a resol- 
ution of “unalterable opposition.” 
President Grant took cognizance of 
this remonstrance by writing to the 
chairman of the convention. He 
said that he was not seeking a third 


tion imposed no two-term restric- 
tion and the time might come when 
it would be unfortunate to make a 
change of Presidents at the end of 
eight years. He “would not accept 
a nomination if it were tendered,” 
he wrote, “unless it should come 
under such circumstances as to make 
it an imperative duty—circum- 
stances not likely to arise.” 

Many interpreted this as willing- 
ness on his part to be “drafted” for 
another four years. The Republi- 
can conventions of New York, Ohio 
and several other States responded 
with resolutions of opposition. The 
lower house of the legislature in 
Grant’s own State, Illinois, adopted 
a resolution of similar tenor. Fin- 
ally the National House of Repre- 
sentatives by a 234-18 vote passed a 
resolution reading: 


“Resolved, that it is the sense of 
the House of Representatives that 
the precedent established by Wash- 
ington and other Presidents of the 
United States in retiring from the 
presidential office after their second 
term has become, by universal con- 
currence, @ part of our. republican 
system of government, and that 
any departure from this time-hon- 
ored custom would be unwise, un- 
patriotic, and fraught with peril to 
our free institutions.” 

Seventy of the 88 Republicans 
who voted on this resolution were 
recorded with the majority that fa- 


vored its passage, 


WHEN THE “STALWARTS” FAILED 

In 1880, after Grant had been out 
of office four years, a demand for 
his nomination again was renewed, 
and he lent himself to the designs 
of powerful party leaders, headed 
by the machine of Senator Cameron 
in Pennsylvania and that of Sena- 
tor Conkling in New York, to effect 
this purpose. His supporters went to 
the Republican National Convention 


[Continued on Page 7.] 
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HE World of Tomorrow will bring streamlined cars, 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Appropriations approved. Closing 
tax loopholes. Inquiry into labor 
troubles. The sugar quotas. 


rgvAX avoidance and steel strike inquiries monop- 
I olized the Congressional spotlight last week. 
Floor leaders of both Houses, in close touch with 
committee chairmen, worked strenuously to move 
“must” legislation on toward the White House. 
While the President signed some major measures, 
including relief, many others, including Adminis- 


tration proposals, lag in committees. 


Appropriations: . 

The War and Interior Department appropriation 
bills for 1938 were caught in a jam in conference as 
the fiscal year closed and a special resolution con- 
tinuing proportionately the current year appropri- 
ations for those two departments was rushed 
through. The House Committee on Appropriations 
approved and the House passed a bill to appropri- 
ate $99.880,000 for the Railroad Retirement Board 
and $350,000,000 for the CCC during the new fiscal 
vear. The resolution included $50,000 to finance the 
tax evasion inquiry and it sets up a $500,000 revolv- 
ing fund to pay losses on any Government ship- 
ments. 


Taxes: 

Treasury and Capitol tax experts are preparing 
tentative “drafts of proposed legislation to plug 
loopholes in Federal tax laws. Witnesses told the 
joint committee of investigation, how yachts, town 
houses, country estates, racing stables and even 
“personal talents” were incorporated as personal 
holding companies to reduce taxes. (Detailed story 
on Page 17.) 


Strikes: 

The Senate postoffice committee inquiry into 
charges of interference with mails at the Republic 
Steel Company plant in Ohio ended abruptly Mon- 
day, without calling Postmaster General Farley. 

Chicago police officials, including Police Com- 
missioner James P. Allman, testified before the La 
Follette committee giving their versions about what 
happened in South Chicago Memorial Day when ten 
persons were killed in the steel strike disturbances. 


Supreme Court: 

While the President's plan to reorganize the Su- 
preme Court is pending in the Senate. the Senate 
Judiciary Committee voted unanimously Monday 
to consider in executive session all proposed consti- 
tutional amendments relative to the Supreme Court 
at a committee meeting July 12. (See Column 2.) 


Expositions: 

The House Monday authorized a $3,000,000 fund 
for Federal participation in the World’s Fair 
at New York in 1939, plus $10,000 for a commissioner 
and $7,500 each for two assistant commissioners. 
The bill replaces a vetoed $5,000,000 authorization. 
The committee also approved authorization of $1,- 
500,000 for Federal participation in the San Fran- 
cisco Golden Gate Exposition in 1939, plus a $10,000 
commissioner and a $7,500 assistant commissioner. 
That bill passed the House Thursday. 


Agriculture: 

Breaking a three months’ deadlock, the House 
Committee on Agriculture Thursday approved a 
compromise sugar proposal reestablishing the 
Jones-Costigan quota marketing system under an 
Act that expires next December. 

John D. Battle, executive secretary, National 
Coal Association, testified before a Senate Agricul- 
ture subcommittee Thursday that the Norris con- 
servation and power bill would destroy the bitum- 
inous coal business and that the Federal Regional 
Authorities the bill would set up would usurp the 
power of Congress itself. “Those Authorities” he 
charged, ‘would spell the doom of liberty of action 
of States, municipalities, industries and individuals.” 
TVA Director David E. Lilienthal, Tuesday presented 
figures to the Committee to show that in the 
TVA area private companies had increased their 
gross and net income since TVA came into being. 
“The companies,” he added, “were extraordinarily 
successful financially while operating at drastically 
reduced rates.” 

Alexander W. Dann, president, Union Barge Line 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, said the bill would inject 
political favoritism into the administration’s con- 
servation, power and flood control program. 





Changes in Status of MajorBills 


H. J. Res. 361, Appropriating $1.500,000,000 for relief 
and work relief; President signed June 30. 

H. J. Res. 375, Continuing two years nuisance taxes 
($650,000,000 annually); President signed June 29. 

H. R. 6551, Continuing CCC to 1940 (1938 appropriation, 
$350,000,000); President signed June 28. 

H. R. 7589, Taxing railroads and employes for retire- 
ment pensions (1938 appropriation $99,880,000); President 
Signed June 29. 

H. R. 4064, Independent Offices appropriations, 1938 
($957,738,963); President signed June 29. 

H. R. 6523, Agriculture Department appropriations, 
1938 ($630,000,000); President signed June 29. 

H. R. 6763, Interest rates on land bank loans; Congress 
completed action June 29. 

S. 2649, Authorizing $22,993,088, military post con- 
struction rehabilitation; Passed Senate June 28. 

S. 714, To eliminate age discrimination in civil service 
classification; Passed Senate June 29. 

H. R. 7562 (S. 106), Farm tenancy ($135,000,000 au- 
thorized); Sent to conference July 2. 

H. R. 6692, military activities, War Department, 1938 
($415,269.154); President signed signed July 1. H. R. 7493, 
non-military, in conference July 6. 

H. R. 6958, Interior Department appropriations, 1938 
($130,000,000); agreed to in conference July 1. 

H. R. 5996, District of Columbia government, 1938 ($45,- 
915,000); President signed June 30. 

H. R. 6586, To regulate natural gas transport and sale; 
Passed House July 1. 

H.R 


7051, Rivers and harbors authorizations ($33,687,- 


175); Passed House July 1. 








| 
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he Congress Weal 





HOTOGRAPHERS and newsreel 





liam V. Daley, assistant corporation 
Thomas Kilroy, captain of police, and James 


Mooney, supervisor of the police department. 


pictures 

play an important part in the La Follette Civil 
Liberties Committee's reconstruction of events 
leading up to and during the Chicago steel riot, 
which took several lives and injured scores. 
Photo above shows Chicago police officials who 
testified before the committee, left to right, Wil- 
counsel; 





THE CAMERA AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


TT. newsree! taken at the time of the Chicago 
fight between police and strikers had its pres- 
entation delayed because of the motion pic- 
ture company’s desire to avoid emotional surges 
among spectators. The film is now in the posses- 
sion of the Senate Committee and was shown in 
Washington last week during the investigation 
of alleged police brutality at the riot scene. 
Photo above shows one of the still photographs 
taken at the same time as the newsreel. 








Wide World 


ORE and more the camera is becom- 
ing an instrument for strike docu- 
mentation. To protect themselves news- 
reel men in 1937 are wearing gas masks, 
bullet-proof vests and helmets. 


L. 








THE COMPROMISE COURT BILL—MONEYLESS 
DEPARTMENTS—MILLIONS FOR FARM TENANTS 





Mecnsanratca x 5 + 


Altered Court strategy. Deadlocks 
and a fiscal deadline. Farm tenant 
aid. Labor attack and defense. 





HAIRMAN ASHURST of the Senate Ju- 


+ offices. 


' Senator Ellender (Dem) of Louisiana 


in a Senate speech criticized Secretary Perkins 
as having not been impartial and having acted 
“most assuredly not in compliance with the let- 
ter of the law.” 


ants and sharecroppers with loans to help them 
buy farms and to provide rehabilitation aids and 
submarginal land retirement. 

House Agriculture Committee Chairman Mar- 
vin Jones (Dem) of Texas, supporting the bill, 
contended it would eliminate “a large measure of 
the poverty, social unrest and economic insecur- 
ity” of tenant farmers. Opposition critics ob- | 


Senator Bridges (Rep) of New Hampshire 
was unable to get the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee to subpena Postmaster General Farley 


tion leaders who had insisted that the Presi- 
dent’s Supreme Court enlargement bill must go 
through in its original form adopted a sharp 


diciary Committee and other Administra- 


jected to huge potential cost of the program and 
the relatively small proportion of the whole 
number of tenants to be initially benefited. 
Republicans sought to strike out civil service 
exemption of employes in the set-up, an exemp- 


for testimony about why his department had 
allegedly yielded to CIO interference with the 
mails. Meanwhile the La Follette Civil Lib- 
erties Committee took sensational testimony re- 
garding police handling of the South Chicago 


change of tactics last week. 

Majority Leader Robinson set in motion parli- 
amentary maneuvers to withdraw the Presi- 
dent's plan and substitute the Hatch-Logan plan 
as acompromise. Under it the President would 
be empowered to appoint one additional Su- 
preme Court justice for every justice not re- 
tiring at age 75, but could make no more than 
one appointment each year. 

Administration forces claim they can muster 
54 votes for the compromise. Opponents reply 


they will filibuster all summer if necessary . 


against any addition of judges to “pack” the 
Court for a political purpose. Upon resolute- 
ness of the opposition apparently depends 
whether a “face-saving” compromise can be put 
through to stave off complete defeat for the 
President's Court enlargement idea, and also 
whether the Congress session will be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. 


After the Democratic 


peace and strategy con- 
SAYS LEGISLATION ference at Jefferson Is- 


WILL GO THROUGH land, Postmaster General 


Farley, the party generalissimo, declared that 
Congress wouldn't adjourn until at least the 
Court bill and the sweeping executive reorgan- 
ization plan had been adopted. 

Meanwhile the “log-jam” produced by the 
Court impasse and other factors of delay 
brought end of the fiscal year with two major 
Government departments and several important 
agencies facing lack of legally authorized ap- 
propriations to carry on their activities, be- 
cause annual appropriation bills had not passed. 
With the President away from Washington and 
the Senate in recess June 30, final day of the 
fiscal year, the House resorted to an emergency 
stop-gap resolution, permitting the departments 
affected to operate until July 15 without ap- 
propriations. 


CHAIRMAN FARLEY 


Deadlock between the two Houses over de- 
tails had resulted in non-passage of the War and 
Interior appropriation bills and several others 
for lesser agencies. Only a few days ahead of 
the deadline conference reports were approved 
for the $630,000,000 Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation bill and the $1,500,000,000 Work-Re- 
lief bill. Belated approval also was given dis- 
puted features of the conference report on the 
$350,000,000 CCC bill. 


Both branches of Con- 


FARM TENANTS is  8teSS_ were occupied a 
good part of last week 


CIVEN APPROVAL with debate on the $135,- 


000,000 farm tenancy bill. By a 307-25 roll call, 
the House sanctioned this experimental pro- 
gram designed to aid three million farm ten- 


PROGRAM TO AID 





Memorial Day riot. (For fuller account, see 
Page 2.) 

With no opposition or record votes, the Sen- 
ate promptly ratified the eight treaties adopted 
by the Inter-American conference at Buenos 
Aires last winter. 


tion they contended that was out of line with 
the President's declarations on the merit sys- 
tem. But they were voted down, 233-101. To 
the Senate the same day the President had mes- 
saged a protest against civil service exemption 
of certain Social Security Board attorneys and 
experts, provided for in the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations Bill, which, however, he 
signed. 


To the Senate President Roosevelt also sent 
request for ratification of the international 
agreement regulating sugar production and mar- 
keting, signed at London May 6 by 21 sugar- 
producing and consuming countries. The agree- 
ment sets up specific quotas for the exporting 
countries, subject to annual readjustment by an 
international sugar conference. 


Dilatory tactics prolonged Senate debate on 
the farm tenancy bill, but it finally passed, with- 
out a record vote, though with some important 
changes from the House version, that will re- 
quire conference compromises. Earlier in the 
week, the Senate concurred in other House 
farm-relief action, to extend for another year 
the emergency Federal Land Bank loan interest 
rate of 314 per cent. This was voted in face of 
an adverse plea by Gov. W. I. Myers of the 
FCA, who expressed fear it would give arti- 
ficial stimulus to a land boom. 


Simultaneously the 


NATIONAL DEFENSE House Agriculture Com- 
mittee approved a sugar 


AND WATERWAYS — quota bill to divide the 


American sugar market among domestic and 
foreign producing areas. It would authorize a 
tax of half a cent a pound on manufactured 
sugar to raise funds for benefit payments to do- 
mestic producers who comply with production 
control regulations. 


FINANCING FOR 


Capitol Hill oratory 


again last week hotly 
IN LABOR WAR IS echoed the turmoil on la- | 


HOTLY DISCUSSED bor’s battle front. Rep. 


Cox (Dem) of Georgia denounced Labor Secre- 
tary Perkins’ purported proposal to Ohio's Gov. 
Davey that he subpena and hold steel officials 
till they agreed to a strike settlement. Mr. Cox 
warned “John L. Lewis and his communistic co- 
horts” that no CIO invasion of the South would 
be tolerated. Rep. Maverick (Dem) of Texas 
characterized the Cox speech as “hysterical,” 
designed to bring “bloodshed and disorder and 
stir up racial prejudice in the South.” Mr. Mav- 
erick had been brought under fire during the 
week for allowing the CIO to use his Congres- 
sional frank for free mailing of speeches as part 
of union propaganda procedure, which, how- 
ever, he defended as permissible. 


GOVERNMENT ROLE 


In addition to the main War Department Ap- 
propriation bills, calling for an expenditure of 
$663,000,000, the Senate last week also passed 
and sent to the House a $23,000,000 Army Hous- 
ing Bill. 

Passed by the House was a Rivers and Har- 
bors bill authorizing $32,275,300 for 119 proj- 
ects in 17 States and Territories. 

In the House last week Rep. J. Will Taylor 
(Rep) of Tennessee made a sharp attack on al- 
leged “shakedown” methods of the Democratic 
National Committee in trying to sell for $250 a 
copy the, 1936 Democratic campaign book, auto- 
graphed by President Roosevelt, to persons and 
firms doing business with the Government. 
“Racketeering,” “hijacking” and “graft” were 
terms he applied to pressure sales efforts in his 
State, where he declared quotas of the books 
had been apportioned to business men in ratio 
to the amount of business they had done with 
the Government, with suggestion that purchases 
would have a relation to continued Government 
favors. Mr. Taylor demanded action by the 
Department of Justice under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 

From within Democratic ranks came another 
attack against tax-financed political speeches by 
Postmaster General Farley and others, when 
Senator Clark (Dem) of Missouri unsuccess- 
fully sought, during consideration of the $130,- 
000,000 Interior Department appropriation bill, 
to curb travel expenses allegedly incurred by 
Government officials for political speech-mak- 
ing purposes. 





Rep. Ditter (Rep.) of Pennsylvania, in a 
House speech, criticized President Roosevelt 
for “not taking a stand” in the steel strike 
troubles. “Does he fear to speak out in this 
crisis?” he demanded. Rep. Hoffman (Rep.) of 
Michigan declared “the effort on the part of 
the Secretary of Labor and the Administration 
to force the CIO upon industry has no justi- 
fication in law; it certainly has none in morals.” 

In the Senate, Senator Vandenberg (Rep) of 
Michigan proposed amendments to the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act designed to give employ- 
ers as well as employes the right to demand 
elections determining collective bargaining 
agencies, to enforce contractual responsibilities, 
to prevent strike unless approved by majority 
vote of employes, to ban union coercion of non- 
union workers and to bar aliens from union 

















Tax Inquiry Methods: 
Fair or Partisan? 


Citing one Democrat, many Re- 
publicans. Loopholes in high 
places? Challenge and rebuttal. 


OT accusations and vigorous denials that the 
joint committee investigating income tax 
evasion and avoidance has been serving a mere 
partisan purpose to pillory foes of the New Deal 
were heard in House debate last week. Claiming 
that most victims of the investigation were Re- 
publicans, Rep. Hamilton Fish (Rep) of New York, 
who represents President Roosevelt's Congress dis- 
trict, demanded that the joint committee investi- 
gate income returns of Mr. Roosevelt, his family 
and Cabinet members, including Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau and Postmaster General Farley. 
Rep. Doughton (Dem) of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the committee, retorted that the imputa- 
tions regarding the President as an alleged tax 
avoider were “unworthy,” but that he did not think 
Mr. Roosevelt or any Government official would seek 


“immunity” from investigation. Excerpts from 
the debate: 
Mr. FisuH: Mr. Chairman, I yield to no man on 


either side of the House in my desire to plug all the 
loopholes that have been used by tax avoiders and 
evaders. .. . I am not criticizing the committee now 
investigating tax avoidance and evasion. ... The 
Treasury Department, however, in my humble 
judgment, has injected partisanship. . . . It is be- 
ginning to look to me as though many of the men 
mentioned were being singled out for punishment 
and reprisal not by the committee but by the 
Treasury of the United States and the Adminis- 
tration. ...So far the name of only one Democrat 
has been presented who has contributed to that 
party. ... 


I submit this must be an impartial investigation. 
It must not be mereiy an investigation of the ene- 
mies and foes of the New Deal. It must include all 
kinds of tax evaders and avoiders, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States down, including members 
of the President’s family, members of the Cabinet 
and their families, and high Government officials 
who have done exactly and identically the same 
thing—who have taken advantage of these loop- 


holes to deduct from their income within the law— 


as is charged against others who are foes of the 
Administration. 


OFFERS TO PROVE CHARGES 


I would be glad to appear before the committee 
in substantiation of those charges that I have de- 
liberately made. .. . I will present evidence at that 
time showing that the President of the United 
States is using these same loopholes, and has ad- 
mitted he has used these loopholes to make deduc- 
tions in connection with his farms in Dutchess 
County and in Georgia. ... 

The whole purpose of this investigating commit- 
tee will be spoiled if it goes before the country as 
a partisan committee, simply dragging into the 
limelight Republicans and foes of the Administra- 
tion, who have done nothing more than the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I do not claim the 
President has done anything illegal. ... 


Mr. DoucHton: The distinguished gentleman 
from New York ... can undoubtedly dream more 
wild dreams, see more visions and impute more un- 
worthy motives, with less evidence, to men in high 
places than any man inside or outside this hall. ... 

I have no thought that the President of the United 
States—and I am not authorized to speak for him; 
he is always able to speak for himself—or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or anyone connected with 
the Administration will ask immunity. I challenge 
the statement, as being unworthy of the gentle- 
man from New York, that the President of the 
United States has resorted to the same question- 
able methods of evasion that have been discovered 
and exposed by our committee. I feel sure he has 
not incorporated his pocketbook or organized for- 
eign corporations and bogus foreign insurance com- 
panies nor resorted to similar devices. 


Mr. FisH: All the gentleman has to do is to ac- 
cept my challenge; I will prove it to the gentle- 
ee 


DEFENSE OF TREASURY 


Mr. DovucHTton: The gentleman from New York 
is always seeing ghosts, dreaming dreams and im- 
agining things. ... 


Mr. FisH: No one has charged the gentleman’s 
committee with doing anything wrong or being 
partisan. I said exactly the opposite. ... 


Mr. DovucHton: The gentleman charged the 
Treasury Department with that, which is just as 
bad. It is without any foundation whatever. It 
just sprang up in the brain of the gentleman, like 
a lot of the other trainstorms he has had... . 

Mr. FisH: Oh, I know how holy the gentleman 
is, and how holy the President is, and that no 
Democrat would take advantage of existing loop- 
holes left by the gentleman's committee. . . . But 
I say to you that all we ask is an impartial investi- 
gation, not from the Treasury Department, but op- 
portunity for us to appear before the gentleman's 
committee, and we challenge him, and I challenge 
him now, to take up these Democratic tax returns 
that I have mentioned and submitted to the gen- 
tleman today in writing, and I shall substantiate 
those charges, and substantiate them by their own 
income taxes and by their own statements, and not 
by my own or by the statement of any other mem- 
ber of the House. 

Mr. TrEaDway (Rep) of Stockbridge, Mass.: The 
hearings are not over. Names can be submitted to 
any member of the committee .. . and from the as- 
surance that I have received on the floor here and 
in the committee I am certain that those returns 
will be submitted in due course to the committee on 
request of any member of the committee. ... 

Mr. Doucnton: As to the parties whose names 
have been brought out, we are not responsible. If 
more of them belong to one party than to another 
I did not know it.... 

Mr. Fisu: Out of 60 names, you just got one 
Democrat. ... : 

Mr. DoucnTton: We are not to blame for that. 
If there is only one Democrat who has sinned as 
against a hundred Republicans, we are not to blame 
for that. It does not surprise me much, however, 
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THE COURT COMPROMISE: CAN IT WEATHER THE SENATE STORM? 


Newsqrata « © + 


One additional justice a year. 
New filibuster threats. A 
“reducing” provision. 





T IS just five months since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, on Feb. 5, intro- 
duced to Congress his plan for re- 
forming the Supreme Court. Now, 
at the end of six months, a compro- 
mise measure is before the Senate, 
supported by Majority Leader Rob- 
inson, which is designed to secure 
many of the objectives of the plan 
in a form calculated more readily 
to meet Congressional approval. 

What are the elements of 
compromise? 

In the first place, there would be 
no sudden increase in the size of 
the Court. The original plan would 
have permitted the President to add 
to the Court one new justice for each 


the 














A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Glamorous and cool in New York's fa- 
mous skyscraper supper club...Featur- 
ing the dancezhythms of AL DONAHUE 
and his popular orchestra. .. Entertain- 
ment that's different...Including: Table 
tennis matches by RUTH HUGHES 
AARONS and VIKTOR BARNA... 
Unique dances by RAYE and NALDI 
-.. Sue Hastings’ “PUPPET COMEDY” 
..- Tango and rhumba music by 
EDDIE Le BARON. 


Optional for Summer.. 


Formal Dress 
From 6:30 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
~ . 2 Crawford Notch. 
~! Up - to - date rooming 
a space—the best of food 
, s —music by Boston 
Symphony plavers — 
~ Golf - Tennis - Swim- 
ming - Riding - Boat- 
FAR ing - Hiking - no hav 
ty fever. Season June 26- 
Oct. 5. Rates with 
oe meals $6 a dav and 


up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
address: 







Rarron Hotel Co 

Crawford Notch, 
on 

Or ask Mr. Foster 

Travel Offices. 





CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 





—Underwood & Underwood 


“DEAN OF INCONSISTENCY” 


Senator Henry F. Ashurst, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, so 
styled himself when, abandoning his 
own plan for amending the Constitu- 
tion, he came to the support of the 
President's court plan. With this 
plan modified by a compromise, he 
promptly announced his support of 
the compromise. 





one more than 70 years oid who did 
not choose to retire. The maximum 
number of justices would be limited 
to 15. 

Prior to June 1, this plan would 
permit the appointment of six new 
justices. On that date, however, the 
retirement of Justice Van Devanter 
cut down the number of immedi- 
ately possible new judgeships to five. 

Under the compromise, a new jus- 
tice might be appointed only for 
each Court member over 75 years 
of age who does not retire. 


ONLY ONE NOW OVER 75 

There is only one justice over the 
age of 75—Justice Brandeis. But 
three others become 75 years old this 
year, including Chief Justice Hughes. 

The new plan, however, would limit 
the number of additional judgeships 
created to one per calendar year. 
Thus, if the bill becomes law, the 
President might not only fill the va- 
cancy created by the retirement of 
Justice Van Devanter, but might 
also appoint one new justice in case 
Justice Brandeis does not retire. 
One additional judge might then be 
appointed next year and one in each 
succeeding year, barring retirement 
of those over 75, until a maximum 
of 15 members sit on the Court. 

But there is an additional point 
in the new bill which would 
obviate the permanent increase of 
the Court to more than nine mem- 
bers. 

Under the original plan, there 
was no provision for decreasing the 
membership once additional jus- 
tices had been appointed. Succes- 
sors to them would be named just 
as to the nine original judges. 

This would be changed under the 
new bill by a clause in these words: 

“When an additional justice or 
justices shall have been appointed, 
no vacancy caused by the death, 
resignation or retirement of a jus- 
tice (except the Chief Justice) who 
has reached the age of 175 years 
shail be filled unless the filling of 
such vacancy is necessary to main- 
tain at not less than nine the num- 
ber of justices who have not reached 
the age of 75.” 

Translated into practice, this 
clause means that, barring any re- 
tirements, resignations or deaths 
in this and the next four years, five 
new justices might be appointed, 
making the Court membership 14. 
But after 1941, four years would 
have to elapse before another mem- 
ber of those now on the court would 
reach 75 years of age. 

Meanwhile five vacancies might 
occur. Under the terms of the new 
bill, they could not be filled, unless 
they include the position of Chief 
Justice. So in 1941 the Court might 
still have only nine members. 


SEVEN LIBERALS BY 1938 

In its effect on the balance be- 
tween so-called liberal and conserv- 
ative justices on the bench, the bill 
would make it possible for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to increase the lib- 
eral group this year by two—one re- 
placing Justice Van Devanter. An- 
other might be added next year. So 
in 1938, against three conservatives, 
there might be seven liberals, not 
counting Justice Roberts, in a court 
of eleven members. 

Other aspects of the President’s 
original bill remain substantially 
as they were. 

For the lower courts, the age jus- 
tifying appointment of an additional 
justice would remain at 70. Only 20 
such additional appointments in all 
might be made, however, as com- 
pared with 50 under the original 
measure. As with the Supreme 
Court, the increase in the number 
of justices is not permanent but may 
be reduced as vacancies occur. 


In both bills the Government i: 
given the right to intervene in all 
cases where validity of a Federal 


i law is at stake and appeal may be | 








made direct to the Supreme Court + legislation which it was designed to + together all its arguments and con- + + 
from the District 


This is insure or because they shied away centrated them into an uniavorable — 


Court. 








appointment of an additional jus- 
now provided for 


: 7} . “ 1 . the ¢ Of Justices, a 

aimed at preventing prolonged liti- | from what appeared to be a “pack- | committee report, adopted by a vote ” ange a 

" ” . Sti iuding the nie ustice 

i y itu alit ing” of the Supreme Court. of 10 8. The tone of hostility to sas 7 , 

gation where constitutionality of a s p C to e t e c f ho ity ans ait Mite Site a tien eoleniieeniinen, 

statute is challenged. On few public questions have the plan in the report placed it in a has reached the age of seventy-five 

newspaper readers and radio listen- class by itself among such docu- | vears t t more ths nid 

A NATION-WIDE BATTLE : p ; years, but not more than one ap 

The fi ths sinve the intro- | °* been subject to such a barrage | ments. pointment of an additional justice 

" he ha ol wit of arguments. But the President declared himself as herein authorized shall be made 
duction of the President's plan unmoved. He was still for the in any calendar year. 


nessed a nation-wide debate of the 
proposal, which divided the country 
into two camps and split deeply the 
following of the President himself. 

Mr. Roosevelt addressed the coun- 
try twice in its behalf, over 
He explained that the pur- 


radio. 


pose of the plan was to save the 


Those favoring it claimed the 
merit of validity under the Consti- 
tution. They pointed out that only 
by such a plan could the Supreme 
Court be subject to the checks and 
balances provided by the makers of 
the Constitution when the Court 
flouted the plain will of the people. 


plan unmodified. Since his last ex- 
pression to this effect, however, a 
three-day club house party brought 
Mr. Roosevelt into man-to-man con- 
versation with most of the members 
of Congress. A few days later, the 
compromise proposal was introduced 


“Provided, that 


of the 


the 





the authority to 
appoint for any calendar year shal] 
not lapse by reason of the rejection 
nomination, delay in confir- 
} mation, inability to nominate during 

an adjournment of the Senate or 

withdrawal of the nomination in a 
succeeding calendar year; and when 
J 
| 


: j res enators ate) 
Constitution from the Court—to | A Constitutional amendment, they — Congress. Same ‘Baten, such additional justice, or justices, 
find a practical means of seeing | held, was both slow and uncertain, Logan ; and Ashurst were its | shall have been so appointed no va- 
that the Court interpreted the Con- | enabling a small minority of the sponsors. |  cancy caused by the death, resigna- 
lock i tion, or retire a justice (ex- 
stitution so as to accomplish the | People to block the will of the | A FILIBUSTER THREAT pm p Boge = at ec sae ace ca 
5 ; , ati majority. ellen sil t . 7 } t € ‘ a 
ends held approved by the nation ! Those Senators who led the oppo aad ak te ein 


in the election of 1936. 





Opponents stressed with equal ve- | sition to the President's bill declared 


A COMPROMISE? 


years, shall be filled, unless the fill- 
is necessary to 
less than nine the 
who 


not 


“The number of appointments so 


On the side of the President, la- hemence that the plan was con- ' that they would similarly oppose YES ing of such vacancy 
bor leaders sought to rally their fol- trary to the spirit of the Constitu- the compromise. They claimed 43 Senator Carl A. Hatch was one of the maintain at not 
lowers and bring to bear their influ- tion. They renee the spectre of votes and announced their readi- tern. who signed the scathingly un- number of justices 
ence on Congress. Administration dictatorship if the President should | ness to filibuster the measure to favorable report of Committee on the reached the age of seventy-five. 
farm leaders likewise, but with less | 2€ allowed thus to create a prece- | qeath. Proponents claimed to have President's court plan, but when the 


dent which, they declared, amounted made shall not, at 


any 


in- 


success, sought to mobilize farmer . 54 votes on their side and answered current compromise measure was ‘ 

tet : . : é ng \ 7 . . - a 4 4 ‘rease the total number of justices 

opinion in favor of the bill, which | © pores wed eyapeies pc threats of a filibuster with a wil- broached he stepped into the front ri more than two-thirds of the er= 
y ial th The opposition crystallized in a | jingness to remain in session until aie ae _— : vo P 
was represented as essential to the watt Senators whe Sedu 5 ranks of its proponents. His con manent membership of the court 
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preservation of laws enacted to ~ en " _ the Senate reached a vote. currence in the Committee's report “If the number of members of the 

themselves to fight the bill or any The clause of the compromise { 


achieve social ends. 


had been accompanied by a statement 


modification of the bill even if this measure relating to the Supreme shat tee: Servevedt dant ete, 





Supreme Court is in excess of nine 
not less than two-thirds of the mem- 


PRESS FIGHTS PLAN meant a filibuster of record pro- | Court reads as follows: bership shall constitute a quorum. 
But the press was found almost | portions. “The Supreme Court of the United “As used in this section, the term 

solidly against the bill, joined by After hearings that ran _ into States shall consist of a Chief Jus- quorum: ‘justice’ shall not include a justice 

many other groups who opposed it months before the Senate Judiciary tice and eight associate justices. any “Provided, however, the number who has retired from regular, ac- 


either out of disagreement with the 





Committee, the opposition gathered | six of whom shall constitute a of justices ma} icreased by the tive service.” 
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Ever see a carpenter test 
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More than ever tn 1937— 


OUR MONEY GOES FARTHER IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


- OLDSMOBILE 











- BUICK 





on ee hele 2 eee nen Bae We CADILLAC 





LA SALLE 





PROGRESS calling for close to a hundred million dollars—set aside for 
plant modernization and new tools, dies and machinery — distinguishes 
the new General Motors cars offered for 1937. Each of these cars has 
its own individuality— but all are strikingly representative of General 
Motors value—and all offer these outstanding GM features listed here. 
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Gtizens 
/nformation 
Service 


Free Tourist Information 
To State and Federal Parks 


OES the Government operate a tourist bureau? 

There are national parks, State parks, camp- 
ing grounds, historical sites, and a_ thousand 
other places where the American people can 
spend vacations, Now the National Park Service 
has established a tourist information bureau in 
New York City where the public can obtain travel 
literature, guide books, and maps of these public 
recreational facilities. 

The Bureau staff is composed of WPA workers 
who are cooperating with State travel agencies in 
preparing the literature. There are 28 State travel 
agencies but until the creation of the new federal 
travel bureau, there has never been a central 
agency to give out information about public recre- 
ation centers. 

Anyone seeking information of national or state 
park, should write to the Travel Bureau, National 
Park Service, Federal Courts Building, New York 
City, stating the particular place in which he is 
interested, how long he can stay, and any other 
details which will help the bureau in selecting the 
proper information to send him. The literature 
is free and the Park Service hopes in this way to 
stimulate travel to the public park areas. 





When an Automobile Theft 
Becomes a Federal Offense 


How may the owner of a stolen automobile ob- 
tain help of the Federal Government in recov- 
ering it? 

It is a Federal offense knowingly to transport a 
stolen car across State lines. If the owner of a 
stolen car is confident that it has been taken across 
a State line, he should communicate with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, either through one 
of its 36 branch offices or to the main office at 
Washington. 

The Bureau has a staff of trained agents, popu- 
larly known as the G-men, whose duty it is to ap- 
prehend violators of Federal criminal laws. As 
soon as the FBI is informed of an automobile theft, 
and if it has an assurance that the crime is in 
violation of a Federal and not a State law, it will 
assign an agent to the case. 

Accordingly, when a car has been stolen, the 
owner should first report the loss to the local po- 
lice. Then if they report that it has been taken 
into another State, the owner should report his loss 
to the FBI. In many cases the local and Federal 
Governments cooperate in tracing stolen cars. 

If the car owner does not know the address of 
the local FBI branch office, the local police will 
give it to him. In cases of emergency, where the 
amount of the theft is large, a person can reach 
the main FBI office at Washington by calling Na- 
tional 7117, 





Social Security Act; 
Questions and Answers 


C4 an employer credit his contributions to a 

State unemployment fund against the Federal 
tax (Title 1X) if his state law was not approved 
by the Social Security Board prior to Dec. 31, 1936, 
but has been subsequently approved? 


The Social Security Act in Sec. 902 of Title IX 
provides that an employer may credit his contribu- 
tions to State unemployment funds up to 90 per 
cent of the Federal tax if the State unemployment 
law has been approved by the Board for that tax- 
able year. He may not take such credit if that law 
was not certified until Dec. 31, 1936. If the law has 
subsequently been approved by the Board, then 
the deduction may be made for 1937. 


x** 


RE the services performed by an Indian tar- 

able under the terms of the Act? 

Indians are usually exempted from Federal taxes 
as “wards” of the United States. The Act, however, 
specifically states that employment means any 
service whatsoever performed in the United States. 
Accordingly, there is no ground for exempting an 
Indian who would otherwise be subject to the tax. 


#22 


HEN are the information returns due? 


Information returns, which must be made by 
every employer, should be filed on forms SS-2 and 
SS-2a on or before July 31. They should cover the 
first six months of 1937, but after that the returns 
are to be made quarterly. 


* * * 


HY are account numbers being issued to per- 
sons over 65 years of age? 


The Social Security Board in the last few weeks 
has been issuing account numbers to employes 
more than 65 years old. This does not mean that 
such workers are covered by the Federal Act nor 
does it mean that they must pay a tax on their 
wages to the Yederal Government. These cards 
have been issued to employes who are potential re- 
cipients of state unemployment compensation. The 
Board decided to issue cards to them so that there 
would be one uniform system of account numbers. 
In some instances a worker over 65 years is eli- 
gible for state unemployment compensation. 
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THE CURRENCY RACE—IN REVERSE 











oe years to run around the world’s money circle! 

When the group of anxious Government high financiers, Treas- 
ury Secretary Morgenthau in the center (No. 1) posed on the White 
House doorstep they carried word that Georges Bonnet, in derby, (No. 
2) had completed the circuit. 

M. Bonnet, as new French minister of finance, brought his franc up 
where it started in race with the British pound and American dollar. 

Worried looks on countenances of the American officials grew from 
thought that the French might now start off on a new round. 
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Pyeng only one day was the Paris Bourse. 
failed to bring the expected boom in share prices. 
less than four cents in relation to the American dollar—cheaper by 
nearly 20 per cent than the former franc—still didn’t excite confidence. 
Back in 1925 before the currency race started the franc was worth 
20 cents. After devaluation in 1928 it was worth 3.92 cents. Follow- 


Opening of the Bourse 
A franc worth 


ing American devaluation its value jumped to 7 cents and after a 
partial recent devaluation its worth was 4.95 cents. Now the value is 
4.84 cents. Thus the circle back to 1928 has been complete. 








A“ this time Hjalmar Schacht, German minister of economics, (left) 
looks on amused. 

Minister Schacht keeps the German mark under control with less 
than 50 million dollars’ worth of gold. He does it by keeping a rigid 
control over every bit of currency that goes in or out of Germany. 

The Germans have kept out of the currency race through use of con- 
trols. If they now are to come back into any scheme for letting world 
currencies get back to normal they will need raw materials and big 
quantities of the gold buried in this country and England. 
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UT, if warld financial affairs continue upset, some statesmen are 
engaged in trying to work them around to a more stable basis. 

One of these is Neville Chamberlain, British premier, who is coop- 
erating with President Roosevelt and Georges Bonnet to hold cur- 
rencies now that they have run clear around the circle in nine years. 

The British are prepared to keep the pound at its present level of 
about $4.87—which was the ratio back in the old days—and Mr. Roose- 
velt is satisfied with the dollar at its present level. 

Big question is right now whether the French can hold their franc. 











AS HE posed in his derby, the French finance minister was rushing 
aboard a liner to leave behind his job as ambassador to the United 
States and to undertake a rescue operation. 

A waiting train hurried him to Paris where quick moves cut the 
franc loose from gold, closed the stock exchange, brought quick flur- 
ries in Washington and in London. 

Frenchmen got a taste of the sort of excitement this country had in 
March, 1933. Big question was: Will the franc run away or will it be 
controlled like the dollar and pound? M. Bonnet assured control. 
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PS and downs of the French financial temperature caused emotional 

thermometers to rise in the Bank of England. 

British, tipped off, had added 200,000,000 pounds (one billion dollars 
approximately) to their pound protection fund. They wanted to be set 
to meet the shock that they had helped to set under way by cutting the 
value of their currency in September, 1931. 

Huge quantities of French gold had gone to the British bank and to 


the American Treasury before M. Bonnet issued his orders for: No 


more gold payments. 






| penny France and England are occupied with financial problems, 
they have less time and inclination to deal with other problems. 

This is duck soup for Benito Mussolini, Italian fascist dictator, who 
is putting up hay in Spain and elsewhere while the opportunity 
offers. 

Like Hjalmar Schacht, the Italian ruler is short on gold but strong 
on currency controls. Mussolini has things fixed at home so that he 
can raise or lower wages and prices and profits in industry. He offers 
another reason why world monies are out of kilter. 


j= way to check run-away currency races is to revive world trade 
on a normal basis. 

Mr. Roosevelt (left) and Paul Van Zeeland (right), premier of Bel- 
gium, are striving to get the world situation adjusted. 

On the hope for that development rests the chance that the currency 
race now can end and that nations can loosen up some of the artificial 
controls governing industry and finance. 

Nine years have taught many lessons. 


~—Photos: Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 





Do you 


know 
that- 


HE Government fiscal year, which ends June 30, 
used to be the same as the calendar year, end- 
ing Dec. 31. Instigated by a remark of Senator 
Woodbury of Vermont, that the fiscal year should 
coincide with the “commercial year,” Congress in 
August, 1842, decided that beginning with 1843 the 
fiscal year should end June 30, a rule ever since ad- 
hered to. The Department of Commerce and the 
Centra] Statistical Board are authority for the state- 
ment, however, that most commercial firms now use 
the calendar year. 





x * * 




















O OFFICIAL encouragement is going to be given 
gold hunting as a boondoggle activity. Hopes 
that many unemployed might find livelihood in 
small placer gold-mining operations fade like the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow as a result of 
a WPA study showing that the average 1935 income 
of miners engaged in this type of operations was 
only $72. 
x*k | 


ORTRAITS of two of the most influential reale 
tors in American history appear on a new come 
memorative 3-cent stamp issued this month. They 
are the Rev. Manasseh Cutler and Gen. Rufus King, 
who in 1787 persuaded Congress to make a land 
grant of a million and a half acres in Ohio, which 
necessitated political organization of the North- 
west Territory, now comprising the States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. The 
stamp signalizes the sesquicentennial of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. 
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S A penalty for publishing pictures of the Presi- 
dent taken during the Jefferson Island Demo- 
cratic “peace parleys,” from which newsmen were 
supposed to be barred, two newsphoto agencies— 
Associated Press and Acme—have felt the hand of 
White House censorship. Their photographers were 
temporarily forbidden to take any pictures of the 
President. The penalized agencies claimed they had 
merely published Jefferson Island photos taken and 
furnished them by Congressmen. 
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HE main job of assigning Social Security account 
numbers, heretofore handled through the Post 
Office Department, is being taken over by 147 field 
offices of the Social Security Board. But in cities 
where there are no such field offices, workers may 
continue to obtain blank application forms at post 
offices. To date, 29,000,000 account numbers have 
been assigned to prospective pension beneficiaries. 


x * * 


NCLE SAM, as a preceptor of liquor ad writers 
warns, through a statement by the FAA admin- 
strator W. S. Alexander that summer liquor adver- 
tising “which creates the impression that the dis- 
tilled spirits advertised will have a cooling or re- 
freshing effect upon the consumer” violates the law 
and must be discontinued. Also the practice of put- 
ting athletes’ pictures into liquor ads must stop, the 
FAA warns, lest they “create the impression that 
the products advertised are conducive to the de- 
velopment of athletic prowess.” 
x * * 


\ EMBERS of Federally chartered credit unions, 
i which are supervised but not subsidized by the 
Government, have funds aggregating $11,000,000 and 
have loaned themselves, by an average turnover of 
more than twice a year, $25,000,000 during the last 
three years, says the FCA on the third anniversary 
of the Federal Credit Union Act. 
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IHREE hundred miners aided by WPA are fighting 
a fire that has been burning for 53 years in the 
coal fields of Southeastern Ohio, near Straitsville. 
Feeding on a vein of coal 14 to 16 feet thick running 
through the hills of the Hocking Valley region, it 
now has spread over 50 square miles and is esti- 
mated to have destroyed $50,000,000 worth of coal 
since it began burning in 1884, 
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HE Post Office Department lately completed one 

of the most important registered mail assign- 
ments in its history, in shipping nearly 200 carloads 
of gold bullion, valued at several billions, from 
Philadelphia and New York to the new Government 
gold depository at Fort Knox, Ky. Since January 
an average of two trains a week, each with from 
four to seven carloads of gold, has been bearing 
Uncle Sam’s treasure hoard to its new war-proof 
and disaster-proof cache. 

x * *& 


GRICULTURE Department figures show the 

speed at which the American horse has been 
galloping to extinction, crowded off fatfms and 
highways by tractors and automobiles. In 1919 
there were 26,436,000 horses and mules in the 
United States; now there are only 16,130,000—an 
average net loss of 1,600 a day during the last 18 
years. 

x * 


33 per cent increase in the gross public debt 

since 1932 is indicated by preliminary estimates 
of the National Industrial Conference Board on 
public finances for the fiscal year just closed. All 
units of government—Federal, State and local—are 
estimated to have spent approximately 17 billions 
during the last fiscal year. The gross public debt 
is placed at $53,421,000 or $415.96 per capita—$261.19 
of this Federal and $154.76 State and local. 
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HE Communist party is judicially ruled to have 

lost its legal standing and future right to a 
place on the ballot in New York State, through 
having failed to poll the minimum of 50,000 votes 
for Governor in the last election construed to be 
necessary under a 1936 amendment to New York 
State law. 
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LIFE IN THE LOW INCOME GROUP; 


A SURVEY OF FAMILY PURCHASES 


Mewrseraua x U 


Budgeting under pressure of 
need. Autos and “the lower 
third.” Objects of the survey. 
SEE one-third of a nation ill- 
housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” 

Thus, President Roosevelt on a 

drizzly day last January, pleaded in 

his second inaugural address for 
the underprivileged who are denied 
many of the good things of life. 

Today the Labor Department for 
the first time is in a position to fill 
in the details of the picture out- 
lined by the President—to show just 
how the lower income group spends 
its money. 

The representative American city 
family with at least one member on 
a full-time job has an income of 
$1,200 to $1,500 a year. That is the 
story told by the Department's re- 
cently completed study of family 
expenditures of the wage earners 
and low salaried clerical workers in 
representative cities throughout the 
country. 

At the lower income levels of the 
city dwellers, the study shows, there 
are no telephones, no running hoi 
water, no electric refrigerators and 
no automobiles. Food claims so 
much of the family income that 
relatively little is left for clothing, 
medical care and house furnishings, 
let alone education and recreation. 

Only at the highest economic 
levels among wage-earners can the 
families afford frequent movies, a 
second-hand car, and clothing which 
meets the needs of winter and at the 
same time has some style. How- 
ever it is only infrequently that fam- 
ilies even at these higher levels have 
as much as one-third oi their in- 
come left over after paying for the 
necessities of food, clothing and 
housing. 

The problem of caring for the low- 
er-income groups repeatedly is em- 
phasized by the President. He has 
explained that the wages and hours 
bill now before Congress is designed 
to help these groups in the popula- 
tion, to set up certain minimum 
standards of employment in in- 
dustry. 


HOUSING AT LOWER LEVELS 

What does the Labor Department 
Survey show as to the type of hous- 
ing used by the average worker? 
The quality of clothing bought? 
The use of transportation facilities? 
The amount and kind of food? 

The average worker’s family, it is 
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, revealed, which has a full-time em- 
ployed worker, pays about $20 a 
month for rent, and an additional 
$15 a month for fuel and light and 
cleaning supplies. 
rent it usually gets a flat or half of 
a double house, or a four or five 
room frame house. It does not get 
steam heat and must use stoves to 
keep wars 

Sanitary facilities which are avail- 
able to families of this income vary 

| greatly with city regulations. In 
some large cities as many as 5 per 
cent of the families are found to be 
without conveniences generally re- 
garded as essential. 

In some cities it was disclosed that 
only two-thirds of the workers’ fam- 
ilies have running hot water inside 
the house. Almost every third fam- 
ily has no gas or electricity for cook- 
ing. Relatively few have electric 
refrigerators and many still use the 
window sill or the cellar to keep 
their food fresh. 


PROBLEM OF CLOTHES 

In the representative wage earner 
family about 12 cents out of every 
dollar of income goes for clothes. 
In a family of four persons this 
means less than $4 a month for 
each person. This means that the 
husband must make his suit last 
for about three years. He hardly 
can get a new overcoat more often 
than once in four or five years. 

The wife cannot afford to buy any- 
thing better than $5 or $6 dresses 
if her husband and children are to 
have the clothes that are required 
for their jobs and for school. Also 
she must limit her millinery pur- 
chases to one winter hat and one 
summer hat each year. She will 
endure almost any economy, as long 
as her husband has a job, however, 
to provide herself with silk stockings. 


AND AS TO AUTOMOBILES 

Automobile purchases in the aver- 
age worker’s family, points out Dr. 
Isador Lubin, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, amount 
to less than is commonly believed 
to be the case. 

For example, the study shows that 


| in typical large cities of the Middle 


West during the period of a year, 
only 15 out of every 106 workers’ 
families bought a car. Of these, 12 
out of every 100 bought a second- 
hand car. Only three bought new 
cars. In typical Eastern cities only 
four out of every 100 workers’ fam- 
ilies bought automobiles during the 
year. Three out of every 100 bought 
a used car, and less than one out 
of every 100 bought a new one. 
Even the lower income levels were 


| found to have made expenditures 








The Two-year Term Tradition: 


Its History and Its Future’ 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


at Chicago that year with 306 
well-marshalled Grant men out of a 
total of 756 delegates. But press 
criticism against a third term and 
the ambitions of rival Republican 
leaders frustrated the Grant fac- 
tion, and after a tense struggle that 
went through 36 ballots, they were 
beaten by the “darkhorse” nomina- 
tion of Garfield. 


McKINLEY REITERATES 

Another two decades elapsed 
before further third-term talk was 
heard, in 1901 during the Adminis- 
tration of President McKinley. He 
promptly squelched it with the em- 
phatic declaration: 


“I will say now, once for all, ex- 


pressing a long-settled conviction, 

that I not only am not and will not 

be a candidate for a third term, 

but would not accept a nomination 

for it if it were tendered me.” 

Similarly from McKinley’s succes- 
sor, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
came a_ self-denying declaration, 
given out on Nov. 9, 1904, directly 
after his election that year. He 
said: 

“On the 4th of March next I shall 
have served three and a half years, 
and this three and a half years 
constitutes my first term. The wise 
custom which limits the President 
to two terms regards the substance 
and not the form. Under no cir- 
cumstances will I be a candidate for 
or accept another nomination.” 

This was a statement that was to 
plague Colonel Roosevelt and be 
much quoted against him. For after | 
having striven for and failed to 
wrest the 1912 Republican nomina- 
tion from President Taft, he became 
the candidate of 
party. Even though four years had 
elapsed between Colonel Roosevelt’s 
presidency and his “Bull Moose” 
candidacy, anti-third term feeling 
militated heavily against him in the 
three-cornered 1912 contest between 
Wilson, Roosevelt and Taft. 

With recognition of the popular 
feeling against unchecked succes- 
sions in the White House, the Balti- 
more Democratic National Conven- 
tion which nominated Mr. Wilson re- 
curred in its 1912 platform to the old 


Jacksonian doctrine, with a plank 
which declared: 
“We favor a single presidential 
term, and to that end urge the 
adoption of an amendment to the 


Constitution making the President 


|} Wisconsin, 


the Progressive | 


due to the removal, death, resigna- 





of the United States ineligible for 
reelection ana we pledge the candi- 
date of this convention to this 
principle.” 


Pursuant to this pledge, a consti- 
tutional amendment proposing a 
Single six-year term was introduced 
in Congress, but was not able to se- 
cure legislative approval. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

The next occasion of anti-third 
term agitation arose late in the Ad- 
ministration of President Coolidge, 
who served four years in his own 
right and 19 months of the unex- 
pired term of the deceased Presi- 
dent Harding. President Coolidge 
in 1927 somewhat mollified appre- 
hensive third-term critics by his “I 
do not choose to run” statement. 
But in certain quarters skepticism 
as to his intentions persisted. It led 
Senator LaFollette (Prog.-Rep.) of 
to reintroduce in the 


For the $20 of | 


| pork. 


| chases of green 


toward the cause of better personal 
appearance. The emphasis which 
is placed on neatness and good 
grooming is shown by the fact that 
the average worker’s family spends 
two cents out of every dollar on 
barber shops, beauty parlors and on 
the purchase of toilet articles and 
cosmetics. 


THE BUDGET FOR FOOD 

Food is, of course, the most indis- 
pensable factor in the family bud- 
get. The average worker’s family 
spends about one-third of its income 
on food. This means about $8 a 
week for an average family of four. 

What food can the average work- 
er’s family get for its $8? 

In most cases it was found that 
the market basket is heavily weigh- 
ted with flour, potatoes, bread and 
It is only as family incomes 
increase that there are larger pur- 
vegetables, fresh 


| fruits, a greater variety of meats, 


and larger quantities of milk and 
eggs. In four out of every 10 fam- 
ilies less than two quarts of milk 
was consumed per person per week. 

In some cities, Bureau of Home Ec- 
onomics research workers report, a 
third of the employed workers’ fam- 
ilies do not have enough money to 
buy the foods necessary for a min- 
imum adequate diet. 


MAKING THE ENDS MEET 

Most American wage-earner fam- 
ilies have a difficult job to come out 
even at the end of a year, despite 
the limited expenditures. The study 
shows that about a third of the 
wage earners’ families find their in- 
comes insufficient to meet the min- 
imum requirements of their stand- 
ard of living. As a result, one out of 
every three families usually draws 
upon savings, if they have any, or 
finds themselves in debt at the end 
of the year. 

Cost of transportation in an earl- 
ier study made in 1918-19 was such 
a small item that it was lumped 
under the heading of “miscellan- 
eous expenses.” Now the item of 
transportation, which includes arto- 
mobile expense, vies with clothing 


as the third most important item 
in the budget of the higher income 
families although it is still a minor | 
factor in the families in the lowest | 
income classifications. 

| 


Other typical changes are in- 


creases in recreation and miscellan- 
eous service items at the expense of 


| food and clothing. 
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The Labor Department study for 


| would 
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the most part covers a year period 
through 1934-35 and takes in rep- 
resentative families in urban areas 
throughout the United States. Only 
families which had one or more 
workers who worked a minimum of 
1,008 hours in at least 36 weeks dur- 
ing the year were included. This 
was done so that the data collected 
not reflect the distorted 
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| spending of families whose income | dustrial requirements of the Ameri- 
had been abnormally low or irreg- | can population in advance for any 
om agli se poerncnnyp a: | SO . ee e 
| 


expected increase or decrease in the 
| national income in any year, it ° 
might be possible for industries to 
make definite plans as to the amount 
of production needed to fill the re- 
quirements for that year. 


than $500 a year or from families 
who received relief during the year. 

Ultimately, from the being 
gathered on expenditures of Ameri- 
can families, says Dr. Lubin, it is 
hoped to be able to calculate the in- 


} 
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WOMEN QUICKLY TELL THE DIFFERENCE — 


IN THIS NEW BRONZE GASOLENE 








NEW KOOLMOTOR RESULT OF SECRET REVEALED BY 1,000,000 RUNNING MOTORS 


The first motor-matched gasolene... 
gives you 6 Power Proved features 


The best place to find out 
about gasolene is right in the 
engine that uses it. So, for 
4 years, Cities Service tested 
running motors in every make 
of car from a 1917 Ford toa 
1937 Rolls-Royce. A million 
tests in all! The biggest job of 
its kind ever completed. 

We put the Cities Service 
Power Prover to work, and 
this mechanical marvel re- 
vealed a world of hidden facts. 

Thenew Bronze Koolmotor 


RADIO CONCERTS... every Friday at 8 P. M. 
(E.D.S.T.) WEAF and 43 associated N.B.C. stations 


THE NEW 


Weld: 





is the result. Experts call it 

the motor-matched gasolene. 

1 Split-second Starting .. 
where, anytime, 

2 Lightning Pick-up... with plenty 
to spare. 

3 Pike’s Peak-in-High hill-climbing. 

4 Full Firing...less waste on stop- 


. any- 


and-go. 
5 More Miles... you stop for gas 
less often, 
6 6-point Balance...it does every- 
thing. > 
Fill up today, and you'll be a 
new friend of KOOLMOTOR 
tomorrow. 
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WOMEN are not as mechanically minded as men. So when women drivers, 
too, are amazed bya new gasolene— that’s news! Picture shows Power Prover 
demonstrating actual difference in new Koolmotor, 








TRY A TANKFUL TODAY 


KOOLMOTOR: 

















Senate in February, 1928, the reso- 
lution which the House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed in 1875 to 
forestall a third term for President 
Grant. The Senate adopted the La- 
Follette resolution by a vote of 56 
to 26. 

The situation also prompted in- 
troduction of a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment by Rep. B. L. 
Fairchild (Rep.) of New York. It 
provided that “no person shall be 
eligible to the office of President 
who has previously served two terms, 
whether by election or by succession 





tion or inability of the President, 
where the term of succesion shall 
have continued for two years or 
more.” 

As President Coolidge had served 
less than two years of President 
Harding’s term, this amendment 
would have defined his possible can- 
didacy for reelection in 1928 as not 
being for a third term. But the 
Fairchild amendment never got be- 
yond the stage of committee hear- 
ings in the House. 

Senator Burke’s latest proposed 
constitutional amendment, for a sin- 
gle term of six years, was introduced 
on Jan. 6 of this year. Though it | 
is hung up in the Senate Judiciary | 
Committee, further agitation of the | 
third-term question may serve to 
give it a new injection of vitality. 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


“Come On! Get Your Tickets for the Next Flight!” 





Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. Mr. Farley's Defense 


2. The Present Tax Structure 


3. Deportation of Aliens 





E contention of Postmaster General Farley that 

food packages for employes in struck plants were 
not offered in the mails in good faith, and that de- 
livery of such packages involved too great a risk 
to the postal employes, is not acceptable to any 
commenting newspapers. 

The question arises in connection with the suit 
for mandamus brought by the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, and critical editors hold that the answer 
of the Post Office Department represents a new 
conception of the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment. 

On the question of danger, reference is made to 
the fact that the Department, in its handling of 
the air-mail situation, assigned Army fliers to the 
delivery task, even when they were in peril through 
lack of familiarity with the routes and lack of ex- 
perience. 

It is denied that the Post Office Department had 
the right to pass upon the purpose or reason behind 
the sending of a piece of mail. 





The Federal Tax System 


EBATE in Congress whether nuisance taxes 
should be continued for one or two years (the 
final decision was for two years) evoked wide dis- 
cussion in the press on the recasting ot the whole 
Federal tax system. This is advocated by 62 per 














Cartoon in the New London (Conn.) Day 


The Unhooked Fish 





cent of commenting newspapers. A minority, 38 
per cent., favored the La Follette suggestion that 
the tax base be broadened to make the public more 
widely tax conscious. 

It is argued by some of the editors that if Con- 
gress should enact a logical and comprehensive tax 
System, doing away with minor revenue makeshifts 
Such as nuisance taxes, the general public would 
be benefitted and pleased. It is believed that such 
a system could easily be evolved and drafted for 
Submission to the next Congress. Some describe 
the present system as a conglomeration of “mis- 
cellaneous levies thrown together” only to meet 
immediate needs. 





A Stricter Immigration Law 


: - Dies immigration bill, planned to give Gov- 

ernment a stronger control over criminal aliens, 
is indorsed by 55 per cent of commenting news- 
papers and has aroused an editorial debate on va- 
rious alien problems. Some editors contend that 
there are many objectionable aliens living here on 
relief funds while others declare the criminal Class, 
against which the new law is aimed, is more largely 
native than alien, and that the entire alien popu- 
lation of the country is now smaller than at any 
time since the Civil War. 

All comments agree that the provision of the 
new bill which would enable the immigration au- 
thorities to relieve distress in the case of families 
separated under the law, is desirable. It is further 
believed that persons subject to political prosecu- 
tion abroad, should not be deported ruthlessly. 
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PRESIDENT AND LABOR: THE VIEW EDITORS TAKE 
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OMMENTING on the industrial strike now 
raging the President, in a press conference 
June 29, remarked: “I think ... the majority 
of the people are saying just one thing—‘A 
plague o’ both your houses’,” quoting the words 
of the dying Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet as 
he fell in the civil war of the Capulets and the 
Montagues. 

This cryptic utterance is accepted in two ways 
by the newspapers which comment on the mat- 
ter in issue. The editors of 39 per cent of such 
newspapers welcome it as an assurance that the 
President has assumed a neutral atitude instead 
of leaning to the Labor side of the controversy. 
But 61 per cent of the editors do not find the ex- 
pression at all adequate nor definite, holding 
that a stronger rebuke was needed from the Ex- 
ecutive for the lawlessness and violence which 
mark the present unrest of labor. 

Recognizing “a titanic struggle between 
capital and labor today,” the Brookly Daily 
Eagle (Dem.), feels that “the President 
made pointed and effective use of the speech 
of Mercutio in attempting to represent the 
viewpoint of most Americans.” It “believes 
that it does in truth portray the growing feeling 
of resentment toward extremists in both indus- 
trial camps.” 


“Mr. Roosevelt is ut- 
terly wrong,” declares the 
BY EXECUTIVE TO BostonTranscript 
PRESERVE PEACE (Rep.), with the com- 
ment that “the people are finding the romantic 
words far too gentle a present medium of ex- 
pression;” that “if, at any time they would visit 
a plague upon anybody at all, it is upon a Chief 
Executive who remains silent and neutral in the 
face of a violent threat to the national peace.” 

“The President is right,” says the New York 
World-Telegram (Ind.), adding: 

“The American people are plain sick of the 
civil war that rages in the kingdom of little steel 
and elsewhere. They have only maledictions for 
strikers who use violence or for employers like 
Tom Girdler, who refuse to treat with their 
men as unions under the law. If the former vio- 
late the law in letter, the latter violate it in 
spirit. And their clashes, like the senseless 
street brawls in Verona, are becoming intoler- 
able.” 

The New York Sun (Ind.) is impressed by the 
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Cartoonist Web Brown in the Akron Beacon-Journal 


Taken for a Ride 








fact that “the hope among Democrats in Con- 
gress that the President would say something 
forceful about the strike receives its death 
thrust.” 

“If Mr. Roosevelt believes,” contends the Sun, 
“that the country is saying what Mercutio said 
of the war between the Montagues and Capu- 
lets, he is deceived, as the Presidents occasion- 
ally have been deceived, by flatterers who wish 
to keep him in the dark. There is another of 
Mercutio’s lines: ‘O calm, dishonorable, vile 
submission!’ ” 


“It is true enough,” 
: argues the New York 
OF PRESIDENT’S Times (Dem.), “that the 
POSITION SOUGHT country is fed up with 
strikes, and that moderates who are concerned 
with a peaceful solution are increasingly sus- 
picious of the extremists on both sides. But 
what was wanted was a much more specific in- 
dication of the President’s stand. 

“Mr. Roosevelt has always shown ability to be 
clear when he wanted to be clear. But he has 
not spoken specifically against the sit-down 
Strike, against strikes in violation of contract, 
against the destruction of property by strikers, 
or their blocking of the highways, or their use 
of physical force to prevent men from continu- 
ing at work, 
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“It would clear the air if the President were 
to speak out on these matters.” 

Pointing out that “the companies have stead- 
factly refused to sign agreements with the 
union, on the ground of its alleged irresponsi- 
bility,” the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) de- 
clares: 

“To the majority of the people, wno have 
been anxiously awaiting an influential word 
from the President in condemnation of the dis- 
order and violence that have marked this strike, 
his latest allusion to a most serious situation 
must constitute an added and deep disappoint- 
ment.” 

“The President, for the moment,” it appears 
to the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “seems to prefer 
to take what might be called the middle ground 
and even a position slightly on the right. He 
speaks in public as many of his friends and ad- 
visers have been speaking in private. And, in 
so doing, he may believe that he will improve 
the political situation in Washington.” 

“We hope,” satirizes the Newark Evening 
News (Ind.), “that John Lewis and Tom Girdler 
will take this strong, stirring admonition to 
heart. It might have been better for their peace 
of mind if the President had said, with the old 
Rooseveltian candor, just what he meant.” 


“A gentle slap on the 
wrist,” is observed by the 
CHARGE AGAINST Richmond Times Dis. 
THE PRESIDENT patch (Dem.), adding: 

“After months and months of the most wide- 
spread industrial disorder, which included 
wholly illegal sit-down strikes, as well as divers 
varieties of violence and far from peaceful pick- 
eting, the President of the United States finally 
manages to say ‘A plague on both your houses.’ 

“This ambiguous and largely meaningless 
declaration will not be at all satisfactory to 
those who believe that lawlessness should be 
definitely and unequivocally rebuked.” 

“The President,” says the Chester (Pa.) 
Times (Ind.), “in some sort of partnership with 
John L. Lewis, backed the CIO for future use 
—and votes—but has realized that perhaps the 
great bulk of American citizens have gagged on 
the near civil war in the steel area. ... 

“When strikers drop handbills from planes, 
telling loyal workers “four departments of the 
Government at Washington are back of you,” 
then it is time to call a halt. The President is 
seeking a graceful exit and finds himself in a 
mystic maze.” 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- + 
ment and suggestion are invited. 


years ago? He would do the same thing + 
here if he gets the chance. 


swer is: 
Is it right for 


Why should the pickets (in- 
ferentially) have the right to “snoop” 
the mails to see if they contain matter 


danger arises from the loss of markets. 
What then will the Government do 
with the increasing supplies accumu- 





Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given, 


Hampering Business Recovery 

Sir:—The one-sided favorable attitude 
of President Roosvelt and his political 
crowd toward the loafers and the un- 
thinking class who are willing to vote for 
handouts is now beginning to hamper all 
our business firms, and our prosperity de- 
pends upon prosperous-going business in 
general.... 

Too much politics in the place of real 
practical business is our trouble now. 
The best plan is to lay off all useless po- 
lical job-holders and cut down high ex- 
cessive salaries of the rest. Lower taxes, 
give business a chance, deport all aliens 
illegally here, reducing our relief burdens 
thereby, and kick out the red radicals 
who are shouting out, “Strike, strike, kill 
the business man!” ... 

It is business that pays wages and it is 
business that furnishes the source of 
revenue for taxes... - 

In justice to those Senators and Con- 
gressmen who are daring to refute all 
this nonsense we must exclude them from 
the other class of rubber stamps. .. . God 


bless them; these realize that Farley 
politics mean ruin, E. N. SMITH. 
Leon, W. Va. 

** * 


A Steel Worker Protests 

Sir:—The people of Youngstown were 
happy until the reign of destruction and 
terroism led by Lewis & Company, bring- 
ing his army of parasites to our city and 
demanding that our great industry, the 
steel mills, be turned over to them, that 
our men stop work and let their families 
Starve. ... What did Mr. Lewis and his 
army of parasites do in Herrin, Ill., a few 





such a man to be backed and protected 
by the President of the United States? ... 
Being a boiler maker at the Republic 
Steel plant at Youngstown for many 
years, I see unnecessary distress among 
my fellow workers and feel that we and 
our company should be protected. 
Youngstown, Ohio. H. R. DANIELS. 
x * * 


The President and the CIO 

Sir:—The Government's encouraging 
mass organization and then permitting 
these organization to virtually take unre- 
stricted control of private property, even 
to the stopping of mail by the postal au- 
thorities in order that the favored group 
may carry their point constitutes one of 
the blackest crimes of the Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Roosevelt would have little time to 
dictate to the Supreme Court if he would 
devote more of his time to suppressing 
the many strikes for which he is indi- 
rectly responsible. But then, did not Mr. 
Lewis say that labor paid $600,000 besides 
giving him their votes for his election? 
Gallipolis, O. W. E. HOUSTON, 


xk * 


The CIO and the Mails 

Sir:—In your Juné 21 issue Mr. Phillip 
Murray of CIO “answers” the “absolutely 
unfounded and viciously false charges 
that pickets have stopped the mails and 
have opened packages in the mails.” 
Mr. Murray’s answer would appear to be 
conclusive since (it may be inferred) 
that the Postmaster General has given 
instructions (supposedly at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. John L. Lewis) that no such 
“out of the ordinary” packages be re- 
ceived for mailing. As a matter of 
course, if there is no objectionable mat- 
ter in the mails (on the assurance of 
the P. M. G.) there would be no reason 
for the pickets to “stop,” or “open,” or 
“inspect” the mails! 

The question Mr. Murray should an- 





“out of the ordinary?” 

“The strike pickets,” Mr. Murray says, 
“felt that such use of the United States 
mails [transporting food to strikebreak- 
ers] was completely unwarranted. How- 
ever, [observe the self-restraint], no at- 
tempt was made by the strikers to in- 
terfere with the mails.” Just as if the 
strikers would have a right to inter- 
fere with Uncle Sam’s mails! 
Tahlequah, Okla. BRUCE L. KEENAN. 

x * ® 


The Price of Liberty 
Sir:—Pericles in an address to the 
Athenians, 450 B. C., said: “Remember 
that prosperity can be only for the free 
and that freedom is the sure possession 
of those alone who have the courage 
to defend it.” 
More power to you! 
IRVING H. REYNOLDS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
x * 


Ever-Normal Granary and Cotton 

Sir:—There can be no doubt whatever 
but that enormous economic harm would 
be done the Cotton South should the 
ever-normal granary scheme be applied 
to cotton. 

The outlets for United States cotton 
are being rapidly lost to foreign pro- 
ducers because of trade barriers. 

The South is capable of producing 60 
per cent of the world’s cotton needs, 
and until recently did so. 

This year the world will consume 30,- 
000,000 bales, an all-time high, but of 
that the United States will supply only 
13,000,000 bales, while foreign producers 
will supply 17,000,000. Markets are now 
being lost to the United States every 
year. But its producing capacity re- 
mains the same. 

There is no danger of a shortage of 
supply; therefore no function for the 
ever-normal granary to exercise. The 





lated in the ever-normal granary? 

When the load became too great, to 
find a market, would not the Govern- 
ment be compelled to put a stop to pro- 
duction for a time? 

The ever-normal granary scheme as 
applied to cotton is an economic atroc- 
ity and no friend of the Cotton South 
will ever want it applied to cotton. 
New Orleans, La. WALTER PARKER, 

Directing Economist, Interior 
Bureau of Economics. 
a 


On the Road to Dictatorship? 

Sir:—Roosevelt brags of democracy, 
then tries to pack the Supreme Court. 
He talks sound money, but heads us for 
inflation. He talks economy, and gives 
us an orgy of spending. He talks peace, 
and gets us ready for war. He accused 
Hoover of “seeing things” when he said 
the United States was about to go off 
the gold standard—then he took us off. 

He promises one thing and does an- 
other. Steadily through it all we go 
towards the goal of dictatorship and 
away from our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

Has psychic contagion overwhelmed 
us?, Will we continue to believe what 
we want to believe, regardless of the 
signs along the way? 
Grant, Nebr. E. E. JACKMAN. 
= 


A Farmer’s Viewpoint 
Sir:—Your fine editorials are appre- 
ciated. ... It is refreshing to know that 
there are still a few real Americans left. 
Let us hope that more of the people 
will wake up before it is too late. I am 
a poor uneducated farmer, but I can 
distinguish the difference between Mr. 
Wallace's writings and your editorials. 
. God bless you, and may you live 
long and follow up the good work. 
Somerset, Va. J. A. 


| 
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Cartoonist Brown in the New York Herald-Tribune 


Spoiling a Good Fish Story 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Federal Relief Spending 
2. Federal Housing Subsidies 
3. The Wage and Hours Bill 


ASSAGE by Congress of the appropriation of one 
and a half billion dollars for Federal relief 
is viewed by 93 per cent of commenting newspapers 
as an undesirable approval of a blank check for 
Executive expenditures. In the judgment of 7 per 
cent of the press, it was a defeat for pork-barrel 
methods of handling relief. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that the fight which preceded final pasage, 
showed greater Congressional independence than 
has been apparent in any other legislative matter. 
In explanation of the success of the measure 
the most widely accepted theory is that members 
of Congress coming up for re-election desired to 
avoid establishing a record of voting against re- 
lief funds. 

The large majority of the editors believe that a 
beginning should be made in curtailing Federal 
spending and that, with increased employment and 
a shortage of skilled labor, the need of such aid 
has been lessened. Some advanced the opinion 
that much money is being spent without necessity. 
They argue that it would have been better to re- 
turn to the practice under which Congress provided 
for the allocation of public funds. 
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Cartoonist Herblock for the N. E. A. Service 
They Don’t Seem to Be Interested in the Other Side 





Slum Clearance Problem 


EW commenting newspapers are able to advance 
any solution of the slum-clearance problem, 
which has received congressional attention. Basing 
estimates on conditions in the building trades, the 
editors in general assert that the situation cannot 
be met unless the *housing projects are to receive a 
subsidy. 

It is argued that if construction be put on a 
business basis slum dwellers will not be benefited 
because they will be unable to pay the prices that 
nust be charged. The well-to-do would alone get 
the benefit of lower-priced housing. 

Most papers suggest that, under improved con- 
ditions, the housing situation will right itself with- 
out Government aid. 





The Wage and Hours Bill 


HE Black-Connery wage bill, it is predicted by 91 

per cent of commenting newspapers, is doomed 

to hard sledding in Congress because of the “stran- 

gle hold” that it will put on industry. A small mi- 

nority defended the measure as a means of main- 

taining the standard of living although some ad- 
vocates believe its provisions should be modified. 

Many editors hold the National Labor Standards 
Board of five members, which would be created by 
the Act, would have power too arbitrary, to vary 
wage standards between industries or competitive 
units, and the argument is made that labor organ- 
izations would be put to a disadvantage, because of 
the curtailment of bargaining power. 

Defenders of the proposed law find, from the 
evidence of witnesses at the Congress hearings, that 
the general objectives of the law should be ap- 
proved, especially in establishing minimum wages. 

Wage differentials due to varying cost of living 
are held to be a very difficult field for legislation. 
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Some record highs in appro- 
priations: Average of 250 
new laws in 43 legislatures. 


HE States’ legislative year fast 


draws to a close. 


Of the 43 leg- | 


islatures that held regular sessions | 


this year all have now adjourned | 


save New Hampshire and Minnesota. 

In many States a new high was 
reached in appropriations. The 
added millions that went to make 
the total figures bulk so large are 
designed to finance many services 
new to the commonwealths. With 
state dollars matching federal dol- 
lars for Social Security administra- 
tion and road building programs go 
dollars for better financing of 
schools. According to a survey made 
by the Council of States’ Govern- 
ments, among the average 250 bills 
passed by each of the 1937 legisla- 
tures is a larger number than usual 
looking toward the advancement of 
social welfare. These new enact- 
ments may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Socrat Security: In general, 1937 
legislation in all but a few States 
closed the gaps in the public assist- 
ance programs of aid to needy aged, 
to needy blind and to dependent 
children. A perfect record of 48 
States is in sight for the unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance plan. 
A dozen States made the provision 
this year. 

Old age assistance laws were en- 
acted anew in 7 States; with amend- 
ments to existing laws, the total is 
now 47. 

In other departments of Social 
Security 19 States this year voted 
assistance to the blind and 22 States, 
aid to dependent children. 


LAWS ON WAGES AND LABOR 
LaBor: More than a dozen States 
entertained proposals for “Little 
Wagner Acts.” Utah and Wiscon- 
sin were the first to set up such 
labor relations boards. Massachu- 


In the Legislatures 


| 

ILLINOIS: Legislature adjourn- 
ed June 30. New insurance code 
adopted and signed by Governor. | 
Measure passed prohibiting em- 
ployment of women on a tip 

basis, requiring that they be 

|| paid regular wages. License law 
for auto drivers failed of passage. 

MicHicaAN: Adjourned after 
passing compromise labor rela- 
tions act requested by Gov. 
Murphy. Civil service bill, de- 

;} manded by Governor, failed of 
passage. 

New HAMPSHIRE: Three major 
problems await settlement be- 
fore legislature can adjourn: 
passage of budget bills for next 
two fiscal years; enactment of 
State relief laws to insure con- 
tinued Federal grants; revenue 
legislation to balance State bud- 
get. 

New JERSEY: Reconvened 
June 28 after month’s recess to 
receive report on relief needs 
for 1937 and recessed again until 
Nov. 15 upon advice of relief di- 
rector to wait until then, when 
needs may better be estimated. 

TEXAS: 
lawing dog racing and betting, 
supplementing previous ban on | 
horse race betting. 

Wisconsin: Gov. La Follette 
signed, July 1, the “Little TVA” 
bill enabling the State to estab- 
lish a public power system 
through a State-financed non- 
profit corporation. Legislature 
adjourned July 2. 


setts, New York and Pennsylvania 
followed later, the last named out- 
lawing company unions. Tennes- 
see’s legislature outlawed the “sit- 
down” strike, making it a misde- 
meanor. 

Increased 
minimum wage legislation when the 
Supreme Court upheld the Washing- 
ton State law. Missouri, Nevada and 
New York favored such a law for | 
women and South Carolina and 
Wisconsin extended the coverage to 
men. Several States, among them 
California, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina and Vermont, 
banned products made by child 
labor although the proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution 
Still lacks approval of the necessary 
number of States to secure its adop- 
tion. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST CRIME 
ANTI-CRIME: Legislatures of nearly 
30 States acted in favor of one or 
more of the four uniform bills 
drafted by the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Crime to facilitate the ap- 
prehension of criminals. These 
four bills cover pursuit of criminals 
across State borders, extradition of 
criminals, removal of out-of-State 
witnesses and reciprocal supervision 
of paroles. Kidnaping is now a capi- 
tal offense in Georgia, New Mexico, 


Adjourned after out- || 


necticut and South Carolina only if 
the victim is harmed. 

Pustic Sarety: Much of the 
money appropriated in legislative 
sessions this year will go to promote 
safety on the highways. New or re- 
vised drivers’ license laws were ap- 


while four others incorporated in 


their codes some of the provisions | 
governing speed, rules of the road | 


and compulsory reporting of acci- 
dents. Maine, Nebraska and Rhode 
Island now require safety glass on 
all néw automobiles. 


SOCIAL BENEFITS BULK LARGE 


Utah. South Carolina adopted an 
eight-month school term, State sup- 
ported. Teacher retirement § sys- 
tems were established in Arkansas, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Washington and _ provi- 
sion for increased pensions or pay 


proved in 12 States. 
uniform traffic code, drafted by the | 
National Safety Council, was passed | 


The model 


Arkansas, Georgia, 


three States | North Carolina, 


Scnoots: State ald to education 
was newly voted or increased in 
Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and 


were made in Indiana, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 

HOUSING AND PLANNING: Authori- 
zation for low cost housing plans 








for cities was voted in half a dozen 
States but such legislation 
lacking in about 20 others. Legisla- 
tures of Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maryland, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oregon and Vermont made 
easier the way for cities to carry on 
such housing projects. State plan- 
ning boards were set up in Delaware, 
Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada 
and Oklahoma but Maine and 


is still 


Florida disbanded such State boards. 
City planning statutes were enacted 
in Maine, Minnesota and Nebraska. 


NEW MARRIAGE LAWS 


MarRIAGE Laws: Oregon and IIli- 
nois passed bills requiring a clean 
bill of health certificate as a requi- 
site for a marriage license. The 
Oregon law is yet to be approved at 
a referendum. To lessen the num- 
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ber of child marriages Minnesota 
prohibited marriage under 15 years: 
Rhode Island raised the minimum 
age to 16 for girls, 18 for boys; 
Tennessee set 16 years as the mini- 
mum. Maryland adopted a law re- 
quiring a 48-hour notice of inten- 
tion to wed; New York, a 72-hour 
notice and Tennessee a_ three- 
day wait, only for girls under 18 
years however. 

















attention was paid to | 





Oklahoma; but in Colorado, Con- 









an American’s opportunities. And, if 
there is one day better than any other 
day to be born on, it would seem to be 


the Fourth of July. 


Hiram Walker was born in Douglas, 
Massachusetts, forty years to the day 
after the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, born without the handicap of 


any special advantages. 

We pay this tribute 
to his memory, not so 
much because he was a 
world-famous figure at 
83, but because he was 
a failure at 41, For, like 
a true American, he 
never accepted defeat. 

His first business ven- 
ture was a tannery that 
was wiped out by fire, 
and his second was a 
grocery business that 
was wrecked in the 
panic of the ’50’s. But 
he remained true to the 


American tradition that failures are the 
most useful ingredients of success. 


BY HE happiest fate that can be- 
mM fall a man is to be born an 
American and to be equal to 


vision that survives 


business of its kind 


Hiram Walker, born an American, lived 


his 
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Birthplace of 
“Cawapian Cius” 
CANADIAN WHISKY *® 
.. the original Hiram 
Walker distillery, at 
Walkerville, Ontario, 

erected in 1857. 
"This whisky is 6 years old. 
9¢-4 Proof. 





Hiram Wacxer’s Distittery at Peoria, Illinois, dedi- 
cated on July gth, 1934, wes built at a cost of over 
$9,000,000 and is the world’s largest distillery. 


In 1857, operating with the faith and 


laid the foundation of a distillery des- 


A Life-long American 
and died an American citizen. He 
couldn’t forget he was born on the 4th 


of July ...and when three years ago we 
completed the greatest monument to 


naturally came together. 


million dollar Hiram 
Walker Distillery, at 


est plant of its kind in 


limited resources, he 


tined to become the largest independent 


in the world. 


memory, the open- 


For, the great nine 


ria, I]linois, the larg- 


the world, was dedicated to the memory 
of the founder on the 118th anniversary 
of the founder...July 4th, 1934. 


Now, it is true, as Emerson says, that 


founder built. 


a great institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. But it is also the 
composite shadow of many men, who 
carry on and perpetuate the heritage of 
one man’s foresight and enterprise and 
thereby prove how well and true the 


Today three great Hiram Walker or- 
ganizations—one operating the largest 
distillery in the world at Peoria; one 
conducting the original plant at Walker- 
ville, Ontario; and a third running two 
distilleries in Scotland and building an- 
other—all testify to the devotion and 
loyalty of succeeding generations to the 
faith and the principles of the founder. 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARS ANNUALLY TO COMMEMORATE 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THE FOUNDER OF THIS INSTITUTION 
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PICNICS OR PURCHASES... IT TAKES THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY TO MAKE THEM OKAY 
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REACH THE 
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People don’t go on picnics by themselves. That's a family affair. And the pur- of the entire family and it sells strictly masculine or feminine products, too. The 
chase of a car, refrigerator, oil burner, or even a brand of beans or bread, is also Sun has the special advantage of being read in the home in the evening as well 
a family matter. Many a sale needs the okay of both the man and woman. as on the way home. That's when advertising gets a real chance. And that's 


when advertising announcements in The Sun begin making up the minds of the 


The Sun does such an effective selling job for advertisers in New York because New York market's ‘worthwhile buying families. 
it leads all other weekday newspapers in reaching this market's good homes 
and the husbands and wives in them. In 23 typical suburban towns and nu- 

merous better-class city districts, check-ups show The Sun foremost among car- r h | ‘4 
owning families and patrons of chain grocery and department stores. 
The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


Appeciing to both men and women, The Sun sells products that require approval NEW YORK 
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around, but dignified, mixer. 
Senator Barkley philosophizes in 








REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. Barkley often, in 


about the bookstores of 


Houses of Congress, he is a master | ing and Currency and Interstate | 
of history and literature. Commerce Committees and he is 


spare time 








But the senior Senator from the | chairman of the Committee on Li- both serious and humorous moods, | ton for new and old volumes. He 

+ + +. + Bluegrass State still has a flair for brary. He was keynoter, as tem- | plays golf, attends baseball games, | is in demand as a campaign-spelle 

. music. He oftimes bursts into song porary chairman, of the national | and likes travel. He drives his own | binder, as an after-d peaker 

C0, [44 the C2, when in congenial environment. | COMventions that nominated and re- | car in Washington and down in the | and as an oratof at patriotic cele- 

His favorite song is “Wagon Wheels.” | MOminated President Roosevelt in | bluegrass country. His friends are | brations. He makes his speeches 

Just now the | 1932 and 1936 | on both sides of the Senate cham- without notes, depending entirely 

Senator’s name But when the day's work is over, ber but a special intimate is Sena- | upon memory for dates, figures and 

Rae The Bankheads are among the | Longworth, Garner, Rainey, Byrns | is in the lime- and in between, he tells stories, | tor Tom Connally, of Texas, other material. His humor crops 
William B. Bankhead “first families” of the South. The and Bankhead. But of transcendent light in Capitol plays jokes, and becomes an all- ' A student of history, Senator out often in debates. 

Speaker, now 63 years old and serv- | interest to the Speaker is his daugh- gossip as to a 





Alabama Statesman of Old School 


f the H ter, Tallulah Bankhead, star in plays 
Now Speaker of the House 


on the American and British stage. 


4 term in Congress, 
became head of the House last June 
when Speaker Byrns died. Mr. 


ing his eleventh what will hap- 
pen to the 


Democratic or- 





Last week, as he 


HE Speaker of the House rarely 

takes part in debates. His job 
is to preside and rule on parliamen- 
tary questions. So when Represent- 
ative Bankhead (Dem) of Jasper, 
Ala., descended from the rostrum 
last Monday and made a speech on 
the farm tenancy bill, oi which his 
brother in the Senate is co-author, 


pleaded for 
Bankhead says “I am just a plain 
country boy from down in the hills 
of Alabama” but his home is one 
of the loveliest spots in the State, 
with flowers galore. His father, 
John Hollis Bankhead, was for many 
years a United States Senator and 
Speaker’s brother, the second 
Hollis Bankhead, now sits in 


House approval of his brother’s bill, 
Speaker Bankhead declared the con- 
dition of farm tenants in his and 
other sections of the country “does 
not fall far short of the forgotten 
man of agriculture, ‘The Man With 
the Hoe’ as described by Edwin 
Markham, and he recited that poem 
to an applauding House. 


the 
John 


the 














against it, in the same way. 
present case, the Bankhead ances- 
tors for 150 years until the present 
generation have been agriculturists. 


he commanded instant attention. 


Speaker Bankhead 


The eveni, 
however, broke 
#no precedents, 


Jasper, 
town of 


*for almost 
* every Speaker | on the 
in the history | Speaker’s 


when 
There is 


a of Congress at 
“= some time in a 
“session has 
thrown the 
weight of his 
influence in fa- 
vor of some leg- 
islation, or 
In the 


which 


United States Senate. 


a little 
people and in its post office building, 


Congress is 
a town of Bankhead five 
miles away, a Bankhead highway, a 
Bankhead 
cotton planting under the Bankhead 
Act of 1934, a Bankhead hotel, and 
a Bankhe 
family owned until ten years ago. 

Outstanding 


The Speaker’s main recreation is 
fishing, in Alabama and in streams 
nearby Washington. 


in northern Alabama, is a 
more than 5,000 


‘Alben W. Barkley 


Administration Stalwart Pointed 
Toward Floor Leader of Senate 


second floor, are the 
Congressional offices used 
not in session. 


resettlement project for 


LS gnaeee BARKLEY (Dem) of 
Kentucky once had an ambition 
That was 

But Barkley 


ad coal mine which the 


to become a violinist. 
when he was a boy. 








hobby of Speaker pere thought differently and sent 

Bankhead is the collecting of gavels, | the young man to college. Today, 
includes gavels used in the after running the gamut from 
House by Speaker Clark, Gillett, | country lawyer and judge to the two | 


ganization of 
the Senate if 
and when Ma- 
jority Leader 
Robinson 
(Dem) of Ar- 
kansas is ele- 
vated to the Supreme Court bench. 
Senator Barkley’s name is in the 
fore of all this speculation. 


Senator Barkley 


Senator Pittman, of Nevada, one 
of four mentioned for Majority 
Leader, already is President pro 
tem, official pinch-hitter for the 
Vice President. Senators Robinson 
and Byrnes of South Carolina, tried 
to earmark the President’s relief bill 
and Senator Harrison of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, joined with them. It was Sena- 
tor Barkley who took the lead for 
the Administration in fighting off 
the amendments. 

Offstage, so to speak, Senator 
Barkley enjoys the lighter side of 
life. He buckles down to hard work 
as member of the Finance, Bank- 
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The town that went boom because 
a man didn't know what T. N. T. meant! 


An ammunitions plant in a Jersey town 
blew up. 


87 people were killed, 10,000 made home- 
less, $3,500,000 in property ruined. The 
inevitable investigation found the cause 
to be an unlawful surplus accumulation 
of TF. B.. F. 


Why hadn’t this surplus been reported? 
The inspector, on the stand, blandly ad- 
mitted he didn’t even know what T.N. T. 
meant! How did he get the job? Politi- 
cal pull. It wasn’t necessary for him to 
be the least bit capable or efficient for 
the job was not under civil service law. 
xe kkk 
That's the way the SPOILS SYSTEM 
works. Government jobs to the politi- 
cians, are political currency with which 
to buy votes. 


Never mind if human life is at stake. 
Never mind if homes are jeopardized. 





Never mind if property is threatened. 
Votes! They alone count. And you, Mr. 
Taxpayer, not only pay the salaries of in- 
competent public employees, but pay for 
the waste and destruction incompetency 
invariably breeds. 


job, 


P the coupon? 
Is there an answer to this vicious prac- 
tice? Yes. Expand the MERIT SYSTEM 





if enough decent citizens decide to lick 
it—And it Knows how to go about the 


We invite your help. 
Won't you sit down now—and fill out 


We need your help. 





so that it effectively embraces ali but 
policy-making governmental jobs. 


Is there hope of accomplishing this? 
Yes. By a furtherance of the efforts of 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON, President 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City 

I'd like to do what I can to help. 


Please send me some more informa- 
tion about the League. 








the National Civil Service Reform 

League. 

The National Civil Service Reform 

League is a non-partisan and non-politi- Name 
cal organization with a proud record of 

having fostered sane civil service laws Address 
and having prevented abuse and eva- ; 
sions of these laws. It knows the costly, City 


State 








indefensible Spoils System can be licked 








NORTH WESTERN UNION PACIFIC 


Why Wie 












~oe-in regular service 
Thursday, July 8", between 


Superb comfort... every travel convenience . . . smartness without pre- 
tense . . . service that reflects the fine traditions of Overland Route trains! 
Briefly, it is an 8-car, all-Pullman, air-conditioned, full standard-width 
steam-powered train, and its features include: 

@ “Downstairs” and “upstairs’’ bedrooms, single or en suite 

@ De luxe streamline observation-lounge 

@ Round tables in dining car— roomy and comfortable 

@ Barber, bath and valet service 

@ Registered Nurse-Stewardess in attendance 
50 hours-42 minutes to San Francisco! —49 hours to Chicagol—a saving 
of almost 10 hours over regular steam train service! 

THE SCHEDULE 


Ss, hi, new—“Up foire’* 
Rooms—only three steps up/ 
















A “Downatairs"’ Bedroom— 
commodious and comfortable 










ag 
ot 


Westbound Eastbound 


9:10 a.m.Lv... Chicago (C. &N. W.).. Ar. 2:00 p. m. (2nd dey) 
Centrat Standard Time 
7:25 p.m. Lv... Omaha(U.P.)...... Ar. 3:45 a.m, 


9:52 a. m. Ar. . . San Francisco (S. P.) . . Lv. 11:0 a.m. 
(2nd morning) Pacific Standard Time 
FIVE ROUND TRIPS A MONTH 
From Chicago: 2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th, and 26th day of each month. 
From San Francisco: 5th, 11th, 17th, 23rd and 29th day of each month. 
The schedule of THE FORTY NINER— alternating with the “sailing” dates 
; of the Streamliner, CITY of SAN FRANCISCO—assures HIGH-SPEED 
service to and from San Francisco every third day in every calendar 
; 4 month!—this in addition to the through service provided daily by the 
% famous Overland Limited and Pacific Limited. 
% RIDE THE FORTY NINER FOR COMFORT AND PLEASURE 
2 —FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY. EXTRA FARE $10.00 
For information and reservations apply to 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD or CHIC & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bidg. 1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 S. La Salle St., Chica go, Ill. 148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 













Another “’49er"’ feature— 
Round Tables in the Dining Car 
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NORTH WESTERN 





+ UNION PACIFIC 


SHIP AND TRAVEL BY RAIL 


Beautiful Observation-Lounge 
—smart, spacious, cozy 







































Sen MUST HAVE GOOD TELEPHONE 


APPARATUS TO GIVE YOU GOOD SER- 


VICE... BELL SYSTEM SERVICE IS BASED 


QAO 


on Western.Electric’ avautry. (a) 


* Makers of Bell telephone apparatus for more than 50 years. 
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Jobs and Payrolls 
Reach High Levels 


Unemploy- 
Explaining 






More work than in 1929. 
ment problem exists. 
the paradox. 














IMPLOYBRS of this country during the 

} month gave jobs to more workers and paid | 
those workers more money than at any time since 
the prosperous days of 1929 

Yet the Government's economic planners are 






















glum 

The reason is that during 
to the unbroken record of monthly In» 
creases in employment and pay rolls. This halt, 
if officials are guessing right, will last for several 
months. It is occurring when between six and 
seven million individuals wanting work are unem- 
ployed. 

In other words: a return to 1929 levels of em- 
ployment and of worker income has not licked the 
depression problem of unemployment 

Those industries that report to the Department 
of Labor are giving nearly 1,500,000 more jobs than 
they gave one year ago and each week are paying 
their workers $70,000,000 more than in 1936. 

A heavy cut has resulted in the number of un- 
employed. And, on a yearly basis, billions have 
been added to the income of American workers 
available for spending. It is those billions that the 
Government planners depend upon to keep the 
pump of industry primed as the Government at- 
tempts to step gradually from the picture. 


ADVENT OF YOUNG WORKERS 

But the spending of added billions has not stirred 
industry sufficiently to create a degree of activity 
that will open further millions of jobs 

Does that mean a continued failure to take up 
the unemployed? 

Harry L. Hopkins, heading the WPA, thinks so 
and is sad over the necessity he faces to discharge 
more than 600,000 workers on the projects he heads. 
He and a number of other highly placed officials 
feel that economy demands are going to impose 
hardships on great numbers of American families. 
They point out that relief is being cut just as about 
500,000 young people are coming from schools and 
searching for jobs and when the long upturn in 
employment comes to a halt. 

But others, to whose advice the President is lis- 
tening, feel differently. 

Their view is that the employment trouble con- 
tinues to lie in the field of construction of all kinds 
and in the industries supplying services. 

If only building can come to life ir a big way, 
and if people with larger incomes demand more 
and more types of service, the unemployment prob- 
lem may dwindle quick!y to small dimensions. Such 
is the conclusion reported to the White House. 


THE LAG IN CONSTRUCTION 


But there is deep official disappointment over 
the trend of building. Just when it seemed that 
real and rapid headway was to be made, prices 
of building materials and building labor shot 
higer. The result has been a definite lag that 
wa unexpected and a bit disheartening. 

Now the thought is that a large farm income 
this fall and a revival of spending by utilities and 
Yailroads will start the ball rolling again. 

In that case employment will be expected to 
start upward from a level equal to that of 1929 
and to make gains that will cut sharply into the 
' totals of the unemployed. Mr. Roosevelt feels, too, 
that if Congress enacts legislation limiting hours 
of work, the effect will be to add to the total of 
job-holders. 

Yet, after four years of recovery the ranks of 
those still looking for employment in private in- 
dustry remains large and offers industry as well 
as the Government its most importanv challenge. 


June there came a halt 


a.most 



















































































TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Goverument 


FRANK McMANAMY, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner: In the last seven years, the railroads 
have passed through a very trying period but it 
also has been a period of great development, both 
in equipment and in service. . . . This improved 
Service has not resulted in increased cost to the 
public. Quite the contrary. Since 1930, the av- 
erage rate per ton-mile has decreased from 1.063 
cents to .903 cents and the average rate per pas- 
senger-mile has dropped from 3.25 cents to 2.01 
cents. (From an address before he Mechanical 
Division, Association of American Railroads.) 
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HARRY: R. DANIELS, Director of Current In- 
formation, Department of Commerce: Air-condi- 





tioning is one of our fastest-growing industries. 
It is estimated that at least $100,000,000 worth 
of equipment will be sold during 1937, compared 
with approximately $50,000,000 worth last year. 
I am told that before long it may be possible 
at the turn of a switch to manufacture differ- 


ent Kinds of air, such as mountain 
Air-conditioned 


alr or sea air. 


airplanes will be able to speed 

! through the rarefied atmosphere many miles 
above the earth with perfect comfort for passen- 

gers. For air-conditioning really means the final 


conquest of the air. 
CBS June 26.) 


(From a radio address over 
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PRESTON DELANO, Governor, Federal Home 
Loan Bank System: While we need hundreds of 
thousands of new homes, the best way to insure 
Permanence and happiness in home ownership is 
to stay within one’s income. Persons buying or 
building homes beyond their means are not only 
hurting themselves but the nation as well. If we 
are to give full value to the home investor in the 
future, there must be more conscious planning on 
The part of business authority to bring the ad- 
vantages of mass production from highly indus- 
tralized plants into the field of small home con- 
struction. (From a statement to the press June 12.) 
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The Wand Gf chaarizen CRSTIOSS 
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—Wide World 


THE “BACK-TO-WORK” MOVEMENT BY STEEL WORKERS 


ITH steel strike issues far from settled, thousands of workers re- 
turn to plants, in most cases protected by State troopers and Na- 
tional Guardsmen. Photo, above, shows employes leaving the Cambria 


plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company after the day’s work. Photo, 
above, shows employes of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
who joined the back-to-work movement in the Ohio steel mills. 








TAXES, MORE THAN LABOR UNREST, THE SPECTER 
THAT NOW DISTURBS THE SMALLER INDUSTRIES 





Mecnsanatcy « Ul 


A manufacturer’s tale. Penalties on 
growth and expansion. Impetus to 
mergers and check on employment. 





under the surface of 
How are Government 
Is John L. 
for em- 


JHAT 


American business? 


is going on 


policies reacting on businessmen? 
Lewis really upsetting applecarts 
ployers? 

These and other questions received a partial 
answer this past week when put to a manufac- 
turer from Chicago who had come to Washing- 
ton on business. He was an intelligent em- 
ployer, operating a medium sized family-owned 
business with more than 40 profitable years be- 
hind it. His sympathies, until recently, have 
been with President Roosevelt for whom he 
voted last year. 

“What most impresses an outsider,” this 
business man observed, “is the abstract char- 
acter of official thinking. Policies are dis- 
cussed in a way that suggests that they are to 
be applied in a vacuum. Instead, once adopted, 
they must be adjusted to a thousand and one 
individual situations with a thousand and one 
different reactions.” 

“Just exactly what do you mean?” the ques- 
tioner asked. 

“Take our case,” came the reply. “A tax- 
dodger hunt is on in Congress, creating the im- 
pression that businessmen are inveterate tax- 
dodgers and don’t deserve consideration. 


HOW NEW TAXATION © Zhe on of im mat- 
BEARS DOWN UPON ter is that we have ex- 


plored every means of 
SMALL BUSINESS avoiding what we regard 


as an injustice in the new tax on the part of 
earnings not paid out in the form of dividends, 
but without finding any loop-hole or considera- 
tion, Like many medium sized business opera- 
tions we need now to buy new equipment to 
keep operating costs at a level to enable us to 
meet competition.” 

Suggestion was made that that should be 
easy. 

“The trouble is that dollars do not grow on 
bushes. A big corporation, with stock exchange 
listings, could offer new shares and get capital 
as many are doing. But in our case we are 
forced either to vote a dividend out of surplus 
to get the money, in which case the personal 
income tax would apply, or to dig into the fam- 
ily sock, In either case we would be penalized 
for making a necessary investment.” 

And there, it turned out, developed another 
cause for concern, 

“The owners of the business are debating 
whether a further investment right now is 
worth the risk, The reason is that our trou- 
bles are those of many other small and medium 
Sized enterprises. 

“When NRA came along, we went with the 
others and well do I remember how in code 
authority sessions some important people in 
the industry would rub their hands and say: 
‘Now's the time when we get ours. We'll just 
get together, divide up the business and take 
what the traffic will bear!’ I had enough prac- 








not everybody could lift himself by his boot- 
straps, 

“But the catch is that in a number of indus- 
tries the NRA price control policies are still 
followed. As it happens we must buy mate- 
rials from some of those industries for fabrica- 
tion. In our industry strong competition con- 
tinues and buyers press down from the top at a 
time when sellers from whom we buy heavily 
have a controlled price. The result is that we 
are making less money in the first half of 1937 
than in the first half of 1932.” 


SOLUTION NOT EASY; What to do? That's 
INVOLVES CUTTING ‘just the question, this 


businessman observed. 
DOWN LABOR COSTS «we know that others in 
the industry are in the same predicament. The 
suggestion is being made that we follow the 
lead set by many other branches of industry 
and combine with our competitors as a means 
of lowering costs and of bolstering prices. All 
the practical arguments favor that course. As 
owners we would be secure financially and 
would be relieved of all the present problems. 

“Yet we employ 200 men who have been with 
us for years. Most of them would be out. 
Sentiment is all on the side of forgetting the 
tax penalty the Government is imposing, of 
overlooking the example that NRA gave and 
of battling the thing through. The question is 
whether that is possible in view of the growing 
pressure toward large scale operation.” 

Many other small and medium sized business- 
men tell much the same story, They find them- 
selves penalized on the one hand by Govern- 
ment tax policies and up against increasingly 
rigid price controls on the other. Officials, both 
in the Treasury and at the Federal Reserve 
Board readily admit that the great middle group 
of American employers are subjected to a spe- 
cial hardship through operation of the new 
surtax on the undistributed portion of corpora- 
tion 


earnings, but they are suggesting no 
remedy. 
Business Barometers 
NDEX of farm prices dropped 4 points 
. between May 15 and June 15 and 


stood at 124 per cent of the 1910-14 av- 
It had been 128 on May 15 and 
was 107 on June 15 one year ago. 
| May building permits increased 24 per 
1 cent as compared with May, 1936, but 
|| declined 16 per cent as compared with 
April this year, 
in large cities. 
Wholesale commodity prices rose 0.2 

per cent during the week ended June 26 

| and stood at 86.7 per cent of the 1926 av- ‘|| 
erage. 

| Strike news was credited with defi- 
|| nite down turns in trade. Boston re- 
ported retail sales off 9 per cent com- 
pared with last year, New York showed 
a loss of 2.4 per cent and other com- 
munities showed less than expected 
gains in the week ended June 30. Cities 
in big farm states reported active busi- 
ness. 


erage. 


Biggest declines were | 





4 tical understanding of economics to know that + 











So a question then was 


put about John L. Lewis. 
UNIONS ON SMALL Is the labor problem 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS acute> 


“Not yet,” came the reply. “Our men are not 
organized. They are paid better than the union 
scale of wages and enjoy good working con- 
ditions. But it seems the thing to do nowdays 
to belong to a union and CIO talk is around. 
We do not object to organization if the men 
want it. What does cause concern to us and 
other employers is whether unionization would 
be followed by a loss in efficiency that could 
only complicate the present competitive prob- 
lem. In some plants that have been organized 
recently the men decided that with union mem- 
bership they wouldn’t have to work so hard and 
operations suffered accordingly. 


EFFECT OF LABOR 


“It seems to me,” this employer went on, “that 
something has gone haywire with development 
of the idea that labor organization will solve 
the country’s problems. There is no magic in 
unionization, The really good employer would 
seem to be one who strives for production effi- 
ciency and translates that efficiency into good 
Any loss of efficiency 
will only complicate matters.” 

Unemployment insurance and old age bene- 
fits, as taking shape through the new Social, 
Security system, got a hand. Their cost was 
said not to be burdensome either to employers 
or to employes and they filled a need that long 
had been crying for attention. 


wages and low prices. 


AVOIDANCE OF WAGE, gr it was asked, 
Ww wage 
curres «eee OF Se Se ew 


and hour proposal now 
ESSENTIAL FACTOR = jefore Congress? 


“So far as the objective is concerned, we are 
all for it,” the employer said. “The chief criti- 
cism seems to be directed at a grant of power 
to a Federal board that would determine mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours for individual 
industries. Our own feeling is that this ap- 
proach would be best. 

“There is no doubt about the need for some 
method that can be used to stop wage cutting. 
In our field there always is a fringe of wage 
cutters that causes trouble. They usually are 
fly-by-night operators who come in with cheap 
equipment, take their inefficiency out of their 
workers and offer prices that cause trouble to 
the operators who maintain decent standards. 

“We have gone along with the New Deal be- 
cause of its support of this type of legislation 
and its interest in social insurance. But when 
it comes to tax policy and to this business of 
giving vast subsidies in the form of borrowed 
money to big groups in the population that is 
something else again.” 

This man echoed much that is in the mind 
of the more conservative wing of the group in 
power here. 


FEDERAL DEFICIT More and more con- 
cern is felt at the Treas- 


AND TAX POLICIES ury and at the Federal 
EXCITES CONCERN Reserve Board over the 


White House attitude toward the continued 
Federal Government deficit and toward a cor- 
poration tax policy that penalizes the very 
group of small and medium enterprises in which 
the Government professes to be interested. 
OwEN ScotrT 
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Shipping Subsidy: 
Model of 1937 


Equalizing American and foreign 
costs. New ships for sea lanes. 
Keen competition ahead. 








HEN Mr. Roosevelt has an especially hard as- 
signment to give in the realm of finance he 
likes to call on an old friend, Joseph P. Kennedy. 

The first call went out in 1934 with creation of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. Mr, 
Kennedy set that control agency under way in a 
manner to cause relatively few jolts to business 
men and financiers. 

A second call went out last fall when Congress 
agreed with the President that this country should 
develop a merchant marine commeusurate with 
the nation’s position in world trade. A post-war 
venture into disguised mail subsidies had resulted 
in scandal and rapid decline of American shipping, 

Sea power is a subject close to the heart of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The navy is well along with its program of re- 
habilitation. Mr. Kennedy got the job of using a 
new form of subsidies to start the rebuilding of an 
American merchant marine that will supplement 
the naval program and put this nation’s ships back 
on the ocean lanes. 


PROSPECTIVE COSTS 


First results of the new policies were announced 
a few weeks ago when President Roosevelt asked 
Congress to appropriate $10,000,000 as the first in- 
stallment of $160,000,000 in construction subsidies 
that would be expected to stimulate the building 
of $400,000,000 worth of ships. 

Then, on June 30, Mr. Kennedy announced the 
first operating subsidies for American merchant 
Ships and revealed the policies that will guide the 
Government in encouragement to ship owners. 

Mail contracts, under which millions of dollars 
went to shipping companies, some of which carried 
little mail, are terminated. Claims under these 
contracts, amounting to about $73,000,000, were 
settled by Mr. Kennedy for less than $750,000 net. 


OPERATING SUBSIDIES 


At the same time, direct operating subsidies were 
provided for in contracts signed with 23 lines. 
These contracts call for payments by the Govern- 
ment of $4,600,000 during the six months’ trial 
period in which they are in effect. Old mail subsi- 
dies would have cost $7,600,000. 

Thus, at the start, Mr. Kennedy points to a sub- 
stantial dollar saving, at the same time laying 
groundwork for development of American shipping. 

Subsidies are to compensate for the disadvantage 
that an American ship owner suffers because of 
the higher operating costs under the American flag. 
Point is made that wage costs on some foreign 
lines are less than one-fifth of the American costs. 

But, at the same time, all agreements require that 
ship operators must plan a long-range building 
program for the replacement of all vessels more 
than 15 years of age. Also they must submit to 
close supervision by the Government designed to 
check abuses of the type that developed under the 
subsidy system now displaced. 

Mr. Kennedy this time is finding himself in fast 
company. 





TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice President, Cleveland 
Trust Company: At the present time the business 
of banking is characterized almost everywhere in 
this country by prudénce, caution and conservatism 
of operation. The lessons of the great depression 
are still clear in our memories. . . . Nevertheless, 
these calm conditions will not permanently endure. 
We are slowly returning to prosperity and some 
time in the future that condition wiil really de- 
velop. It now seems wholly probable that wnen 
it does, we shall experience something of a build- 
ing boom, and with it a return of real estate specu- 
lation. No one can now foretell how vigorous the 
speculative activities of such a period may prove 
to be, but we have in our banks the credit re- 
sources that could finance a real boom. 

(From an address before’ Graduate School 
Banking, New Brunswick, N. J., June 26.) 


of 


* * * 





DANIEL BLOOMFIELD, Secretary, Massachusetts 
Council of Retail Merchants: Far-sighted mer- 
chants have taken definite steps to insure better 
consumer relations. A comprehensive program is 
needed to build mutual understanding between the 
relailer and the consumer. It should be based on 


certain essential points, presenting to the con- 
sumers some idea of the processes of distribution, 
what makes fashion. ...A consumer relations pro- 
gram should start with an analysis of business 
practices as they affect the public interest or tne 
consumers welfare. 

(From an address at the recent conference, 


American Retail Federation, at Washington). 


LEONARD ORMEROD, The Anthracite Institute, 
New York City: State legislatures in New York, 
New Jersey, and Maryland have outlawed the stolen 
coal that comes from Pennsylvania and if New 
York City, where the State law does not apply, 
Will pass a pending ordinance directed against this 
illegal traffic it will close the only gap in the long 
line of defense against “bootleg coal.” At present 
the only way a bootlegger can be brought into court 
in New York City is by tracing a specific load of 
coal from a hole in the mountain side to the place 
where it is screened and to follow the truck from 
that point to its destination. This is an expensive 
game of hide and seek that an ordinance along 
the same lines as the law recently signed by Gov. 
Lehman would make unnecessary. 

(From a recent adaress before the Merchants and 
; Manufacturers Association of Bush Terminal, New 
York City.) 
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The Question 


GOVERNOR HOFFMAN 
of New Jersey 








Harold G. Hoffman, 


Governor of New Jersey, 


answers: 
\ Constitution of the United 
States is not obsolete. It is 


Still centuries ahead of the human 
capacity to develop its advantag2s 
and benefits. It was born in a 
Struggle that, for one of those mo- 
ments too rare in history, stripped 
life to the essentials of bedrock 
truth. The underpinning 
Constitution is set on that 
We cannot trust alteration 
Constitution to any mind that has 
not proven that it can produce a 
greater idea than that which the 
Constitution expresses. The Consti 
tution has not failed to meet our 
emergencies; we have failed to 
measure up to the Constitution. 


of the 
bedrock 


th 
wn 


of 


Philip M. La Follette, 


Governor of Wisconsin, 


answers: 
HE Constitution is sound 
day as when it was first adopted 
a century and a half ago. In the 
future, as in the past, time may 
prove that in some few particular 
amendments may be necessary. But 
the basic need of the Constitution is 
not amendment. The basic need is 
the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion by the judiciary as a living and 
not a static document. 

The bitter and tragic experience 
of the Civil War teaches us that no 
Constitution can guarantee the per- 
petuation of any economic system 
Our institutions and laws must keep 
pace with changing needs. Over 
and above all questions of techni- 
calities or the construction 
or that phrase of the Constitution, 
is the great les of time 
Nothing can more certainly or ef- 
fectively destroy the American sys- 
tem of Government than its failure 
to function. No government can 
last which cannot will find 
constructive solutions for the press- 
ing problems of the average citizen. 


as to- 


sf thic 
of thi 


son our 


or not 


Our forefathers in their wisdom 
created an instrument broad and 
elastic enough to permit the full 


and healthy development of a great 
nation. Let us not permit that 
great instrument to be made into a 
legal straightjacket for democratic 
government and thus block the 
great forces of human progress. 


Wilbur L. Cross, 


Governor of Connecticut, 


answers: 

\ OST certainly I believe that the 

Federal Constitution has stood 
the strain of the past years through 
the process of amendment. 

Necessary changes have been and 
can be made from time to time to 
adapt this document to the need of 
an ever-changing social economic 
order. 

At the present 
amendments concerning the Fed- 
eral judiciary and redefining the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 


time I believe 


ment in commerce are desirable 
and feasible. 
In commemorating the 16lst an- 


niversary of our national inde- 
pendence it is well to recall that the 
problems created by our separation 
from England were fully as great as 
those facing us today, and that 
they were met by agreement among 





which set forth 
certain democratic principles of 
self-government Let us renew our 
faith in a device which has stood 
the test of time. 


ten Constitution 





Harry W. Nice, 


Governor of Maryland, 


answers: 

HE Constitution has most as- 
| suredly not become obsolete, 
| else the republic could not have 
| existed for 161 years. Marshall 


proved that it was sufficiently elas- 
tic to cover all problems and I can 
conceive of no necessary amend- 
ment at this time. The test of 161 
years is sufficient 
adaptability to ail problems especi- 
ally when it is realized that under 
it this nation has become the 
greatest in the history of civiliza- 


tion 


Noel T. Dowling, 


Nash Professor of Law at 
Columbia University, 


answers: 

O some extent, in respect of dele- 
T gated powers, the country has 
outgrown the Constitution. Those 


powers fall short of enabling Con- 
gress to deal directly and adequately 
with problems which have come to 
be national in character such, for 
example, as the relationships be- 
tween employers and employees 
There are limits beyond which the 
commerce clause cannot be stretched 
and amendment is necessary so that 
Congress may proceed in forthright 
manner. 

As a first step, however, the meth- 
amendments should be sim- 
plified. Proposed amendments might 
well be submitted to direct vote 
throughout the country on a single 
day and double requirement imposed 
for adoption, namely, approval by 
majority of total vote in United 
States as well as majority in two- 
thirds of States. In this way gov- 
ernmental issues could be taken to 
and settled by the people themselves. 


ods of 


Edwin M. Borchard, 


Professor of Constitutional Law, 
Yale University Law School, 


answers: 


NHE Constitution has stood the 
1 strain of the years and is likely 
to continue to do so. It naturally 
requires construction and interpre- 
tation in the light of changing time, 
but on the whole the intelligent 
construction given it by the Su- 
preme Court has kept it alive. It 
has been amended and will continue 
to need amendments, a_ process 
which should be made easier. But 
if the Supreme Court is to be co- 
erced into making decisions desired 
by the Executive, the whole Con- 
stitution and the country itself are 
exposed to grave danger. 


Henry M. Bates, 


Dean of University of Michigan 


Law Scheo!, 

answers: 
HE Consiiiution is today as 
sound and beneficent in all es- 


sential respects as it was 150 years 
ago. It has been the governing po- 
litical instrument for a_ nation, 
which has been perhaps the most 
difticult of the major peoples in all 
history to govern wisely and ef- 
fectively. Difficult because of its 
early history and a continuing spirit 
of individualism, bordering at times 
on lawlessness, difficult because of 
the vast and varied land in which 
we live and difficult because of the 
heterogenous character of the peo- 
ple. And yet we have grown and 
prospered and lived more freely and 
happily than most nations. 

There have been unfortunate hap- 
penings and unjust conditions but 
these have been due for the most 
part to inferior administration and 
occasionally to narrow and faulty 
interpretation. Good government, 
proper interpretations and amend- 
ments from time to time will en- 
able us to continue to enjoy a na- 
tional life of justice, material pros- 
perity and contentment. 


Was Gov. Earle Justified in Closing Mill? 


CITY mayors and chambers of 

commerce THE UNITED STATES 
NEws recently proposed as the 
Question of the Week: “Was the 
closing of the Cambria steel plant 
and declaration of martial law in 
accordance with Pennsylvania’s 
State constitution? Was the Gov- 
ernor’s action necessary?” 

A number of replies were 
sented in the symposium in the i 
of June 28 
nelius D. Scully 


pre- 


ssue 
An answer from Cor- 
Mayor of Pitts- | 





burgh, was received too late to be 
included and is presented herewith: 

“The first query concerning the 
legality of Gov. Earle’s action in 
proclaiming martial law in Johns- 
town is easily answered. The con- 
Stitution of Pennsylvania clearly 
gives the right to proclaim and en- 
force martial law in an emergency 

The second question—the neces- 
sity of the Governor's action—must 
be answered, of course, in consid- 


[Continued on Page 14.] | 


guarantee of its 


of the Week : 


+ the States to be governed by a writ- 








HE nation is celebrating its 161st birthday. 


It has grown to 


many times its original size and to many more times its 


original population since 1776. 


Yet it still has its original 


Constitution, amended only 21 times to meet changing condi- 


tions. 


The famous document has come in for criticism, from time 
to time, usually after a Supreme Court decision holding some 
reform measure unconstitutional. 

The nation’s birthday is an opportune time for a symposium 


on the question: 


“Has the Constitution become obsolete?” 
The question was submitted to the state governors and a 
group of nationally-known professors who specialize in con- 


stitutional law. 


Answers are presented herewith. 


Roy L. Cochran, ] 


Governor of Nebraska, 


answers: | 
HE Federal Constitution has suc- | 
cessfully withstood the strain of | 
the years. The Constitution will 
continue to prove adequate if it is 
amended to meet future conditions | 
as it was amended in the past. The | 
nature and the number of future 
amendments will depend upon the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. | 


Richard Kirman, 


Governor of Nevada, 


answers: 
NSWERING your inquiry: “Has 
the Constitution become abso- 
lete,” I can only say I believe our 


greatness as a nation is undoubtedly 
based on the provisions of the Con- 
stitution wnich has served during 
the past century and a half as foun- 
dation stone of our liberty and prog- 
ress. I do not presume to say that 
the Constitution as it now stands is 


and continued growth of population 
make changes necessary then 
amendments should be considered 
and submitted to the people. 


Charles H. Martin, 


Governor of Oregon, 


answers: 
[* iny Opinion the Constitution of 
the United States has not only 
stood the test of time but is adequate 
to meet all present day problems. 
It is impossible to forecast the fu- 
ture, but I believe that the broad 
fundamental principles expounded 
in this great document can continue 
to adequately provide the govern- 
mental framework for this nation 
and the charter of relations between 
the Federal Government, the States 
and the citizens of each so long as 
we maintain our democratic form of 
government. 





George D. Aiken, 


Governor of Vermont, 


answers: 
AVING ample provision for 
amendments, the United States 
Constitution is as practical today as 
it was 161 years ago. 
. 


if existing conditions + 








GOVERNOR TINGLEY 
of New Mexico 





Clyde Tingley, 
Governor of New Mexico, 


answers: 


HE Constitution is a living docu- 
ment that has withstood the 
Strain of 161 years of use and the 
growing complexities of modern gov- 
ernment modern civilization. 
While amendments may be 





and 


neces- 


“HAS CONSTITUTION BECOME OBSOLETE?” 


+ obsolete but 


sary from time to time, the powers 
and authority granted under the 
Constitution are so broad that only 
narrow and reactionary interpreta- 
tion can prevent it from continuing 
to be the great living document and 
powerful force for true democratic 
government that it is today. 





Carl E. Bailey, 


Governor of Arkansas, 


answers: 


JUDCIARY familiar with mod- 

ern, social and economic com- 
plexities, and imbued with a sound 
Sympathy toward the solution of 
human problems created thereby 
can keep our Constitution a living 
vital force by interpretation in the 
light of those complexities and prob- 
lems. 

For a growing democratic nation, 
it will continue to suffice if treated 
subjectively to facilitate the solu- 
tion of new economic and social 
problems, 

It will be outmoded if treated ob- 
jectively so as to defeat those solu- 
tions. 

Like the ax in the hands of the 
woodsman its future usefulness de- 
pends upon the manner of its use 
by the judiciary. 
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+ Labor: THE RIGHT TO PICKET VERSUS THE RIGHT TO WORK ; 


+ struck off the registration list. (See # Mr. Senn’s right to earn his living 


Mewrsquats + [3 


Influ- 
of 


The workers at odds. 
ence effectiveness 
strikes. New departures in 
labor legislation. 


on 





LK of two “rights” fills the air 

whenever an important indus- 
trial conflict takes place, as for in- 
stance during the present steel 
strike, now in its sixth week. 

One of these rights is the right to 
picket. The other is the right to 
work. Under cover of these two 
terms the contending forces of col- 
lective versus individual action in 
labor relations do battle. 

Both are rights which have beea 
upheld by the Supreme Court as 
guaranteed under the Constitution. 

How does it happen then that they 
have become watchwords of oppos- 
ing sides in labor controversies? 

The answer is provided by the use 
made of them in current strikes, by 
recently passed laws and by court 
decisions recently rendered. 

Briefly the answer is this: The 
right to picket, when expressed in 
action means the attempt to make 
a strike effective. The right to 
work, when used as a slogan during 
a strike, is the watchword of those 
who would render the strike inef- 
fective. 


«HE RIGHT TO PICKET 

The object of picketing is to per- 
suade workers te joim the strike. 
Persuasion may take the form of 
quietly carrying a sign, but, when 
feeling runs high, it may extend to 
hurling suck epithets as “scab” and 
“rat” at the non-strikers, blocking 
the entrance to a plant by force of 
numbers and the violent prevention 
of anyone entering the premises. 

The reply to this “persuasion” is 
an assertion of the right to work, 
supported ordinarily by the police 
force. It is normally to the em- 
ployers’ avantage that this right 


_ 


should be upheld, although those in 4 


whose direct behalf the police act 
are the non-striking workers. 

Thus at the Stone Knitting Mills 
in Cleveland last week pickets of 
the Ladies Garment Workers, an 
affiliate of the CIO, sought to bar 


| entrance to some 300 non-strikers, 


who, under American Federation 
of Labor leadership, sought to re- 
sume their jobs. Police were at 
hand to prevent violence, but the 
two groups joined battle and about 
120 were injured. 

When Governor Davey of Ohio 
called out the National Guard on 
June 21 to prevent the opening of 
steel mills at Youngstown, pending 
mediation by a Federal Board, he 
temporarily denied to non-strikers 
the right to work. But, after the 
Board's efforts to mediate failed, he 
protected those wishing to return to 
work, thereby reinforcing this righ: 
with State militia. 

A similar situation arose at the 
Cambria plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation at Johnstown, Pa. 
There, however, when upholding of 
the right to work by State and local 
police threatened the effectiveness 
of the strike, explosions wrecked 
the water mains serving the plant 
and forced a shut-down. 

The mayor of the city charged 
the union with responsibility and 
warned their leaders that they 
would not be given police protection 
if they remained in town. The un- 
ion leacers appealed te Governor 
Earle for protection and remained 
in the city. The Governor also, on 
the mayor’s appeal, guarded the 
dams in the vicininty of Johnstown. 


A DEADLOCK IN STEEL 

The steel strike as affecting three 
of the four companies settled down 
last week to an endurance contest. 
The Inland Steel Company con- 
sented, however, to an arrangement 
under which the union called off the 
strike against its plants. 

At the instance of the Governor 
of Indiana, the company entered 
into a stipulation by which it agreed 





—Wide World 
CODE FOR STRIKERS 


Recommenations by Michigan’s Gov- 


ernor Frank Murphy results in a 
measure by the State Legislature re- 
defining rights of strike pickets. The 
right to picket is assured but pickets 
are forbidden to block plant entrances 
used by non-striking workers. Those 
not directly involved in labor disputes 
are not allowed to take part in picket- 
ing. 





to bargain with the union as spokes- 
man for its members. The union 
entered into a corresponding stipu- 
lation with the Governor. 

Thus the company was able to 
say it had not signed an agreement 
witn the union and the union was 
able to claim that it had an agree- 
ment. This formula was not ac- 
cepted after the opening of a hear- 
ing before the National Labor Re- 
larions Board on charges that the 
announced refusal of the company 
to make an agreement with the 
union amounted to a refusal to 
bargain. 

The formula was not acceptable 
to the other companies, and the 
union laid similar charges against 
them. 

President Roosevelt for the first 
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+ time commented on the conflict by + earlier this year were justified in 


| 


New Security Issues 


quoting from Shakespeare’s “Romeo 
and Juliet.” He declared that the 
feeling of the public might be ex- 
pressed by the words: “A plague 
o’ both your houses.” One of his 
secretariat explained later that the 
remark referred to extremists on 
both sides, those employing violence 
and those who refused to negotiate. 


THE MICHIGAN LAW 

The use of force in picketing is 
forbidden under a law recently 
passed by the Michigan legislature 
under the urging of Governor Mur- 
phy. This law replaces one under 
which picketing in the State had 
been forbidden. 

The net result of the earlier law 
had been that, when picketing took 
place, it was of a mass type which 
was ordinarily not suppressed by 
the police. The “sit-downs” which 
featured the automobile strikes 


part by union officials on the ground 
that picketing was outlawed. Sit- 
down strikes, of course, remove the 
necessity of picketing to keep out 
non-strikers since the plant is in the 
hands of the strikers. 

The new law in Michigan permits 
picketing but forbids piocking the 
entrance of non-strikers into a 
plant. Those not parties to the dis- 
pute or not officials of unions in- 
volved may not take part in picket- 
ing. With these exceptions, in- 
junctions against picketing may not 
be issued by State courts. 

Collective bargaining rights are 
given statutory support. The right 
to strike is not abridged and closed 
shop contracts are not barred. 

A new feature of the law is a 
provision by which all unions must 
register with a State Commission. 
Any union shown to be receiving 
support from a company is to be 








Was Gov. Earle Justified in Closing Mill? 


{Continued from Page 13.] 


eration of the circumstances. I per- 
sonally believe that Gov. Earle acted 
with wisdom and humanity. He set 
the preservation of human life, 
which no power can restore once it 
is taken away, above the temporary 
restorable gain of the plant owners 
and those employes who opposed 
the strike. In these times and in 
all times for that matter, there are 
occasions when the law of property 
should be waived for a higher law 
—the Christian ideal of turning the 
other cheek, of opposing force with 
reason, 

“The Cambria works’ operators 
undoubtedly had a legal right to run 
their plant, provided they could get 
anyone to work in it. But you must 
remember that the miners of Cam- 
bria County also had a perfect legal 
and moral right to converge in any 
numbers in Johnstown to hold a 
meeting, hear speakers, and demon- 
Strate their support of the strike. 

“Yet in this circumstance, these 
two undoubted constitutional rights 
gave every indication of producing 
a situation provocative of bloody 
violence. The mayor of Johnstown 
very vociferously appealed to the 
Governor and the President to pre- 
vent violence. 

“What could a humane, intelli- 
gent public administrator do except 
what the Governor did. He averted 
violence and saved lives by a proc- 





The Finance Ticker 


Opp Lor Sates: Since the SEC 
has revealed odd lot transactions 
on the Stock Exchange, small in- 
vestors appear to be buying coun- 
ter the market trend. In last week’s 
report there were 572,714 orders to 
buy and 481,575 to sell, while the 
general average declined. 

x * * 

FINANCING Exports: Jesse Jones 
announced last week that the Im- 
port-Export Bank will participate 
in sale of American locomotives to 
China. Two large manufacturers 
have received the orders, which to- 
tal approximately $1,500,000. 

x * * 

GOVERNMENT HOLDINGS: Member 

banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


lamation of martial law and the 
elimination of both sources of po- 
tential clashes. 


“Both you and I must know how 
scant the outcry would have been 
from those whose hearts are pres- 
ently bleeding for the Constitution 
had the miners’ rights alone been 
taken away. 

“Although this may not be ger- 
mane to the subject, I would like to 
add my persona! considered opinion, 


that the right of collective bargain- | 


ing is one which will, of necessity, 
be established, despite the feudal 
outlook of a number of corporation 
heads. 

“I think it is the task of every 
public official to see that this in- 
evitable development is realized 
with the minimum of social fric- 


tion and of positive combat.” , 


| 


page 2 for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this legislation.) 


WISCONSIN LABOR CODE 

A recently enacted law in Wiscon- 
sin provides an additional novel de- 
vice aimed at eliminating unsocial 
practices by both employers and 
unions. Under this law, employers 
or employes may lay before a State 
Commission charges of unfair or 
otherwise undesirable practices 
either of unions or empvyers. The 
Commission may then investigate, 
seek to have those responsible dis- 
continue the practices if disap- 
proved. Failing this, the Commis- 
sion is instructed to give the mat- 
ter full publicity. 

The Wisconsin Labor Code recog- 
nizes the right of peaceful picketing, 
the scope of which was enlarged by 
a decision of the Supreme Court +f 
the United States on May 24 last. 

The point as issue was whether a 
building union was justified in pic- 
keting an employer who worked 
himself as a laborer. By a 5-to-4 
decision, the Court held that the 
union was within its rights in sta- 
tioning a picket near the scene of 
his jobs declaring that the employer 
was unfair to organized labor. 

Paul Senn, the working employer, 
objected that his right to work was 


being abridged in violation of the | 


Constitution of the United States. 

The majority of the Court upheld 
the State law. The Constitution, 
it said, does not forbid the State to 
permit unions to compete with non- 
union concerns for customers by 
means of picketing as freely as one 
merchant competes with another 
by means of advertising. 

The dissenting minority were of 
the opinion that the picketing vio- 
jiated a principle of fundamental 
law, namely, “That no man may be 
compelled to hold his life or the 
means of living at the mere will of 
others.” 

The majority ruled, however, that 


in his own way was not in question. 
The union, it held, may also assert 
its right “to enhance the opportun- 
ity for acquiring work for them- 
selves and those whom they repre- 
sent.” 


THE SIT-DOWN STRIKE 

This decision is one of a long line 
of Supreme Court verdi¢ts relating 
to picketing and strikes. On the 
the subject of “sit-down” strikes 
however, the Supreme Court has 
not yet spoken. A case of this type 
will shortly be ready for it on ap- 
peal from a Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision rendered recently relating 
to the Apex Hosiery Company of 
Philadelphia. 

In this case the court held that 
a sit-down strike was not, properly 
speaking, a strike but the violent 
seizure of a factory The action 
was held to make those responsible 
liable to the anti-trust iaws. Fur- 
ther details of this decision were 
given in The United States News, 


| issue of June 28, page 11. 


| General 


While sit-down strikes have tap- 
ered off to near the vanishing point 
in recent weeks, the issue remains 
alive in the form of an obstacle to 
bargaining relationships between the 
Motors Corporation and 
the United Automobile Workers. 

The present contract expires on 
August 11. The Company announ- 
ced it would not begin negotiations 
for a new contract unless the union 
would give its consent to the dis- 


| charge of workers guilty of taking 


part in illegal sit-down strikes. 
More than 200 such strikes, the 
Company reported, had taken place 
despite the prohibition in the pres- 
ent contract. 

The union recently issued a rule 
that any local taking part in such 
Strikes would be expelled. Since 
that time no “sit-down” has occured, 
but the negotiations remain dead- 
locked. 

JoHN W. TAYLor. 








tem continue to liquidate their 
holdings of Government bonds. 
While only $13,000,000 was liquidated 
last week as against $118,000,000 in 
the previous week, the total hold- 
ings for this year are more than 
one billion dollars less than a year 
ago. 


DivipneD SHARES, INCORPORA‘ED, Jersey | 


City, N. J., $19,800,000 of 25 cent par 
value capital stock at market. Pro- 
ceeds of sale to be used for investment. 
No underwriter named in registration 
statement. 


- 
WESTCHESTER LIGHTING Company, Mount 


Vernon, N. Y., $25,000,000 of general | 
mortgage 3': per cent bonds due 1967. | 
Principal and interest guaranteed by | 
Consolidated Edison Co. Proceeds to be | 
used to repay advances made to the| 
company by the Consolidated Edison 
Company. Underwriters to be named! 
by later amendment. | 








Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and _ producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 


BRIDGE e WA. 3461 
~ Menser, HEWENOR&G 
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ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Federal Reserve 


Bank and Other Banks . . ...-. . 
United States Government Securities. . . 
Securities Guaranteed by U.S. Government . 
Call Loans and Acceptances of Other Banks . 


Other Loans and Discounts ..... . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . .. . 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 


Other Securities. 


Bank Building . . 
Other Real Estate . 











First Mortgages on Real Estate .... . 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances . . 
Accrued Income, Accounts Receivable, ete. . 


. . , + . . . . 


. - . . . . . . 


LIABILITIES 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$239,847,522.61 
166,523,560.68 
5,000,000.00 
§3,783,575.99 


164,498,498.00 
3,150,000.00 
5,451,886.08 
8,022,573.42 


10,214,321.45 
23,916,546.09 
1,496,910.85 


- 13,383,883.39 
2,494,573.23 


$697,783,851.79 


Deposits . . . . . . ~ $549,629,812.66 

Official Checks . . .. . 10,414,640.85 $560,044,453.51 

AeebeteNeSS 6 kn 5s ck he we ee we) |©6 

Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, ete. . 1,225, 104.42 

Dividend payable July 1, 1937. . ... . 750,000.00 

a eee ee ee 4,175,308.58 

Capital Stock. . . . . . $50,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund ....., 55,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . . . . 5,956,174.97 110,956,174.97 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . . . + + __ 6,000,000.00 $697,783,851.79 

Securities with a book value of $40,024,386.09 in the above statement are 

pledged to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes required by law. 
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* Tide of World Aftairs: * 





Necosgiralia + le} 


War clouds in the Orient. A 
plea from China. France and 
her money troubles. An 
Irish republic. 





IS not a matter of public record 
go the “plague o’ both your 
houses” quotation given prominence 
by the President during the week 
was directed at conditions beyond 
American borders. But for several 
reasons it might well have been. 

For one thing, there was ominous 
thunder out near where the sun is 
supposed to come up with that det- 
onation as Russia and Japan moved 
menacingly on one another. In 
Washington the representative of | 
the country that may become the 
pawn between these two bitter 
powers, China, was finding sympa- 
thetic aid. 

For another thing, fresh clouds 
hovered over western Europe as 
Italy and Germany again exercised 
a dictatorship’s individuality in 
dealing with the Spanish situation. 
In Washington, a spokesman of the 
old world’s democracies was 
strengthening international bonds. 

All of which did not take into ac- 
count such facts as that France ap- | 
peared to be weathering, at least 
temporarily, a financial crisis, and 
Ireland was voting on its new con- 
stitution. 

It is too soon to know if domestic 
conditions are pushing Russia and 
Japan toward an international war. 
But suffice it to say that saber-rat- 
tling has been tried before in his- 
tory to unite a people in a fervor of 
patriotism back of the fatherland. 


THE CLASH IN THE ORIENT 


Russia’s seemingly continuous 
“spy purge” of these last months 
has about convinced the rest of the 
world that not all has been one 
happy, united family in the U. 8. 
S. R. Price Konoye is trying to be 


premier to a Japan which since 1931 
‘(the Manchurian crisis) has been 
torn by a sharp cleavage between 
the military class and the political 
parties. 

But to report the events of the 
week. 


On June 29 (if you accept the | 


Soviet version), June 30 ‘if you ac- 
cept the Japanese version), a Jap- 
anese cutter in the Amur river at- 


' tacked a Soviet cutter ‘(to report 


the Russian story). Soviet gunboats 


fired on Japanese soidiers swimming | 


in the river (to report the Japanese 
story). 

At any rate, a Soviet boat was 
sunk, and two others damaged, sev- 
eral Russians killed. The attack oc- 
curred shortly after Soviet Foreign 
Minister Litvinoff had promised Jap- 
anese Ambassador Shigemitsu that 
all Russian forces would be with- 
drawn from the Sennufu islands in 
the river. 

The Amur is an important river 


| separating Japanese-controlled Man- 


chukuo from Siberia. It is strategic 
for navigational purposes. The Sen- 
nufu islands around which the dis- 


| pute is raging comprise sandy bars 


that are frequently submerged. Rus- 
sia’s claim to the islands is based on 
treaties with China in 1858 and 1860. 
These Japan and Manchukuo refuse 
to recognize. 

Both sides are now charging the 
other with invasion and bad faith. 
The Soviets have unexpectedly 
floated a special defense loan of 
$800,000,000. 


CHINA MAKES A PLEA 
Meanwhile, Dr. H. H. Kung, Fi- 
nance Minister of China, had been 
calling on President Roosevelt at 
the White House. Although the 
only information that could be ob- 
tained as @ result of the visit was 
that the visitor would return in 
about a week to renew his conver- 
sations with the Executive, there 
was a quiet move a little farther up 
on Pennsylvania Avenue that in- 
dicated a friendliness for the Far 
Eastern Republic and a conviction 
that an economically strong China 
might serve as a stabilizing factor 
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Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government obligations 
tully guaranteed . 


Bank, less Reserves 


Banking Premises . «. . «5 2 © « 


Other Real Estate, less Reserves 
Resources . 


of Credit Executed by this Bank 
Total 


(Subordinated to Deposits and Other Liabilities? 


ent sa & + +. 8. eck he 


Estates Trust Department 


Corporate Trust Department 


Other Liabilities 


Customers . . . Ee 
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, direct and 
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ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 
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Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


LIABILITIES 
Capitel- Notes « .. ss « $M: 


Capital Stock . . . . ~ © = 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 3,671,483.73 
$ 32,396,483.73 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . a 825,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 2. 2. 2 6 1,961,289.28 
DEPOSITS 
emanad »« « « « « « « $354761:982:06 


678,500.51 
a an ea | - 


(Preferred) . . . . . « « 5,461,812.15 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Executed for 





Member Federal Deposit Insu 


$ 96,461,462.48 
100,046,700.31 
15,198, 104.11 
146,174,000.21 
tel oe $836,770.17 
os 12,364,491.23 


2,945,053.23 
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ale 
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| His defeat was a great blow to the 


for peace. Jesse H. Jones, chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, announced that’ the 
Government-owned Export-Impoct 
Bank would participate in the 
financing of a purchase of locomo- 
tives and equipment by China. 

The Far Eastern crisis followed al- 
most immediately upon critical de- 
| velopments over the seemingly end- 
| less Spanish war. 


| THE SPANISH EMBROGLIO 

The week started with Germany 
stating in no uncertain terms where 
its sympathies were. Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler in a public address at 
Wurzburg declared that the Nazis 
were hoping for the success of the 
rebel General Franco, for the Reich 
expected thereby to get needed iron 
ore from Spain. 

Then did Germany and Italy not 
only decide to stand by their decision 
of a week earlier to have no further 
part in the international neutral sea 
patrol attempting to keep foreign 
munitions and volunteers from get- 
ting into either side in Spain, but 
they decided not to accept the pro- 
posal to fill in the gap left in the 
patrol. That had been that British 
and French ships serve this purpose. 

The other members of the Inter- 
national non-intervention committee 
agreed to submit the Anglo-French 
proposal to their g>vernments while 
diplomacy attempteu to heal the 
breech made in the non intervention 
front by the intransigience of the 
fascists. 


WORLD TRADE AND PEACE 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Pre- 
mier Paul van Zeeland of Belgium 
ended his lengthy conversations on 
world peace via the trade routes 
with President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of State Hull and departed for 
his homeland. The details of what 
the Belgian leader will report to the 
interested democracies, especially 
Great Britain, France and the so- 
called Oslo powers—Holland, the 
Scandinavian nations ad Finland— 
remains to be heard. 

At the end of their Washington 
talks, the two conferees issued an 
official statement in which they ob- 
served: 

“Out of the conversations it was 
Stressed that within the frame of 
traditional American policy it was 
the disposition of the United States 
to cooperate in the joint work of 
rebuilding international trade, con- 
tinuing co-operation in monetary 
matters, and seeking arrangemenis 
whereby the burdens and dangers of 
overwhelming armaments might be 
reduced or the method of their 
employment safeguarded.” 


PLIGHT OF THE FRANC 

Not only did the United States 
closely watch the pull of the war- 
tides during the week, but it also 
had an eye on the international 
financial barometer to see what ef- 
fect the storm in France was hav- 
ing. 

After days of long-distance tele- 
phonic communication with London 
and Paris, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau announced that the tri- 
partite agreement the three nations 
entered into last September to sta- 
bilize the international financial sit- 
uation would remain unchanged 
Sir John Simon, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and George Bon- 
net, French Minister of Finance, 
issued simultaneous assurances. 

The agreement is now in operation 
with a franc cut loose from its gold 
restrictions of last October and seek- 
ing its own level. The new Chau- 
temps Cabinet gained from parlia- 
ment the power which was denied 
the Blum Ministry—to handle the 
financial situation by decree law un- 
til August 1. One of the first steps 
of the cabinet after receiving this 
authority was to sever the gold value 
restrictions of the franc. It will be 
revalued at a later date. 


AN IRISH REPUBLIC 

Meanwhile, the Irish Free State 
was making news. One million and 
a half voters went to the polls and 
in orderly fashion registered their 
opinion on the new constitution 
which President de Valera has writ- 
ten for the republic of Eire.. 

The first plebiscite figures on the 
new constitution showed that the 
feminist and extremist campaign 
against de Valera charter apparently 
had some effect but on the avail- 
able figures it was predicted in 
Dublin that the Constitution is | 
likely to receive approval. 

Such a result would change the 
name of the couniry to Eire, assert 


State and eventually include Ulster. 
An all inclusive Eire is acknowledged, 
however, in the Free State, as a mere | 
hope for the future. 
The election also returned 138 
members to a revamped parliament. 
A sensation in this election was the 
return of James Larkin, a labor | 
leader, over General Mulcahy, who 
was chief of staff of the Republican 
army during the rebellion against 
the British and later minister of de- 
fense in the Cosgrave administration. 


a 


anti-de Valera party. 









































Corn Excuance Bank Trust Company 
ESTABLISHED 1853 
| A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 
| Condensed Statement as of close of business June 30, 1937 
Due Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Banks . $295,920,011.09 ey 
To meet this indebtedness we have: — 
Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks. . . . . $ 84,149,195.35 25.583% 
Checks on Other Banks ....... + + # 17,115,335.03 5.203% 
U. S. Government Securities. . . . . . + + 129,700,000.00 39.431% 
(Direct and fully guaranteed, including $7,950,000. 
pledged to secure United States deposits and for other 
purposes required by law) 
Canadian Government Securities . . . . .- + 1,000,000.00 0.304% 
State and Municipal Bonds . . . .... + 6,238,510.50 1.897% 
(Including $10,000. pledged to secure State deposits) 
Other Tax Exempt Bonds. . . . . . 2. ss 2.250,000.00 0.684% 
nS: os . <6 a 6 ace 8,750,313.00 2.660% 
Public Utility Bends. 2... 2 se see 4,676,968.75 1.422% 
| Industrial and Other Bonds. . . ..... 2,083,000.90 0.633% 
18,000 sh. Federal Reserve Bank of New York 900,000.00 0.274% 
2,499 sh. Discount Corporation of New York 649,740.00 0.198% 
9,990 sh. Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co. . 911,500.00 0.277% 
| Summey GSeomvllies 6. wt ttt tt tlt 45,001.00 0.014% 
Secured Demand Loans ........-. 17,502,845.23 5.321% 
ee ee eee 2,726,325.40 0.829% 
Loans and Discounts Unsecured . . . . . . 13,267,012.08 4.033% 
ge ee ee ee 20,143,472.30 6.124% 
Customers’ Liability en Acceptances . . . . 1,109,406.32 0.337% 
| Banking Houses Owned . . . ...... 12,095,950.77 3.677% 
Other Real Estate Owned. .....,... 2,357,692.77 0.717% 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . . . . ... 1,173,680.34 0.357% 
es 2 see & ge % eae wa 83,185.65 0.025% 
Total to Meet Indebtedness . . . . . . . $328,929,134.49 100% 
This Leaves . . «+ 1 0 © © 0 6 0 0 ct 6 « «6688,009,123.40 
Capital, $15,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, $17,508,859.83 
Reserve for Contingencies, $500,263.57 
73 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York. 
Member ef the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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June 30. 1937 


RESOURCES 


$186,074,643.07 
140,802.284.38 
10,807,148.80 
56.026.550.07 

‘ 88.401,978.10 


ee ee a ee ee or 
2. & Gasset eee. 4k kK ee te le ee hum hh 
State. County and Municipal Securities... 6 6 + + ee ee 
ee a 


se CONOR. Gg. 8g ee Se ww Sw Se a 


Fe ee ae a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3.365.000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . . . . « «© © «© © © © © e© « « 1.850.739.04 


7.622.794.78 


$194.951.138.24 


Customers Liability Account of Acceptances . 2. 6 6 «6 e 8 es 





LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . 2. 2. 1 1 © © © © @ ow wo te ew ew te ee $14,000.000.00 
Surplus and Net Profits. . . . . «© 6 « « © © © © © «© © ¢ 23.417.417.61 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . .« «© 5 «© «© © © © © #© «© @ « 5.036.260.71 
Dividend (Payable July 1.1937) . 2. 1. 6 6 ee ee ee es 875.000.00 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest. -* 4 6 * © £56 4S © ss 1.290.833.07 
Usearned Discoumt . 2. 2 © © © © © © se we © © wo we ee 255.008.93 
Acceptances a a ae a ae ee ee ee ee ee eS ee 9,208.671.10 
Acceptances Sold . . . «© «© © © © © © © © © © © © © © 8 68.941.00 
Deposits . 2. 2 s+ es ee se eee see ee se ee we we 440,799,005.82 

$494,951,138.24 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


421 Chestnut Street 32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 1416 Chestnut Street 
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Government's Report to 


Memsaraua « 15 + 


Seventh annual deficit. Reve- 
nues on the rise. Prospects 
for the coming year. 


NCE each year the Treasury 

balances its books and at the 
beginning of its new fiscal year, July 
1, makes a report to its stock- 
holders, the American people. 

This year the accounting of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., shows: 

Net expenditures for the year 
ending June 30 of $8,001,187,347 or 
$220,000,000 more than the revised 
budget estimate made April 20. 

Receipts- totaling $5,293,840,236, 
approximately $70,000,000 above es- 
timates' made in April and -the 
largest in any peace-time year. 

A net deficit of $2,707,000,000, 
about $150,000,000 more than the 
revised budget. estimate but the 
smallest for any of the four fiscal 
years 
has been in power. 

A gross public debt of $36,425,- 
000,000, an increase of $2,646,000,000 


-over the debt of June 30, 1936. 


With the exception of the Civil 
and World War periods the budget 
history of the United States up to 
1930 shows that the Government 
has followed a “pay as you go” 
policy. 


TURNING POINT IN 1930 

Then, in 1930, the Federal Gov- 
ernment faced the problem of stead- 
‘ily declining revenues while ex- 
“penditures increased. By 1933 reve- 
nue totaled only half of what it was 
‘in 1929 but expenditures were one- 
third ‘greater. The result was that 
‘what had been a surplus of nearly 
$300,000,000 was transformed into a 
déficit of more than three billions. 
The proportion of the national in- 
come going to governmental ex- 


+-penses, including-State and local as 


a 


-well..as. Federal, nearly doubled. 
The figures which have just been 


made public by the Treasury add 
% the record of one more year of deficit 


* fin 


ing for= the Fedexal Govern- 
men , pnaking a total of Seven years 


¢ of rumning the nation’s machinery 


in the réds The public debt is nearly 


” 
it 


4 


twenty billion dollars greater than 
in 1930. From a total of three and 


« three-fourths billions in 1929, Federal 


4 


“ 
a 


*Priae 


spending has risen to an annual total 
of moze than eight billion dollars. 


THE LOOK AHEAD 

4nd the prospect for the “New 
Year” of the Treasury is for another 
deficit: 

In his. budget message last Janu- 


" ary thePresident announced that 


;a layman's 


balance—a _ balanced 


* budget exclusive of statutory debt 


a¢ 


; 1938 fiscal year. 
* budget’ message of April 


retirement—was in prospect for the 
But in his revised 
20 he 
changed his first estimate and re- 


the present Administration | 


+ 


TREASURY'S “NEW YEAR” 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau reports at the beginning 
of a new fiscal year that although the 
net deficit of $2,707,000,000 is about 
$150,000,900 above the revised budget 
estimate made April 20, it is the small- 
est of any of the four fiscal years the 
present Administration has been in 


office. 








, vealed that. a potential deficit of 
$418,000,000 is in prospect for the 
year unless economies can be made 


or revenues increase above ex- 
pectations. 
The discrepancy between’ the 


January and April estimates’ was 
caused by the failure of the new 
undistributed earnings: levies and 
other taxes to meet the original es- 
timates, thus upsetting the fiscal 
apple cart and lowering revenues 
approximately $600,000,000 below ex- 
pectations. 


LARGEST EXPENSE ITEMS 
Just where have the additions to 
Government expenses occurred? 
One of the largest items in the 
budget continues to be expenditures 
for recovery and relief. Nearly one- 
fourth of the estimated expendi- 


tures for this fiscal year are for | 


work relief and the CCC. By elim- 
inating a large amount of heavy 
public works and by assuming that 
there will be a sharp reduction in 
WPA rolls anegxt year, the Presi- 
dent already has made a sizeable 
reduction: in these costs. 


At the same time that ‘recovery 


and relief expenditures have soared, | 


the ordinary, recurring expenses of 
the Government also have risen. 

First in the standpoint of total 
costs are the outlays for 
defense. Reflecting the European 
rearmament race, the expenditures 
for the Army, Navy and other mili- 
tary establishments have _ risen 
from $480,000,000 in 1934 to an esti- 
timated $953,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1938. 

One of the largest increases has 
been in the cost of running the 
Various:-branches of the Federal 
Government, that is the ordinary 
recurring expenses of keeping the 


national | 


+ Federal machinery in operation. + 
Total cost of operating civil, legis- 
lative and judicial agencies rose 


| comparison with earlier years was a 


from $606,300,000 in 1934 to an esti- 


mated total of $753,000,000 for this 


fiscal year, or an increase of nearly 
one-third. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYES 

A quarter of a million employes 
have been hired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the last four years, 
increasing the total by more than 
40 per cent. Dozens of new fed- 
eral agencies, created during that 
period, are scheduled to be per- 
manent. 

Total expenditures during the 
1937 fiscal year, the report of the 
Treasury shows, were $8,000,001,000 
as compared with $8,477,000,000 in 
the 1936 fiscal year. 

Increases in expenditures included 
costs of Government. 

General operating expenditures 
of the Government showed an in- 
crease of $475,000,000 in the 1937 
fiscal year over the corresponding 
1936 year. 


HIGHER INTEREST COSTS 
Increases in expenditures included 
$155,000,000 under the Social Se- 
curity Act, $180,000,000 for expansion 
of the general public works pro- 
gram, $92,000,000 for the national 
defense, $117,000,000 for interest on 
the public debt and about $85,000,000 


chiefly in departmental expendi- 
tures. 
The increase in interest in the 


public debt, largely because of the 
sharp rise in the debt during the 
year and higher interest rates, was 
greater than for any year since the 
World War period. 

Expenditures for recovery and re- 
lief were $160,000,000 greater than 
the expenditures in 1936. Treasury 
officials ¢xplained that this was due 
almost entirely to an expenditure of 
about $165,000,000 to relieve suffer- 
ing caused by severe drought condi- 
tions in many sections of the coun- 
try. 


SOME DECREASED OUTLAYS 

There were decreases in a number 
of general operating costs during the 
fiscal year just ended as compared 
with 1936. 

Reductions included a drop of 
$100,000,000 in expenditures for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, $44,- 
000,000 in the postal deficiency and 
$10,000,000 in the cost of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment program. 

The amount of the total deficit 
for 1937 was lessened in comparison 
with 1936 because net repayments 
from revolving funds, such as those 
held by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, were $166,000,000 greater 
than in. 1936. 

Another factor which tended to 
reduce the amount of the deficit in 


reduction in the amount expended 
for debt retirement. Only $103,- 
971,200 was set aside for debt retire- 
ment although the Budget originally 
called for $404,525,000 for this pur- 
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Condensed Statement as of July 1, 1937. 


United States Trust Company 














RESOURCES . 
Cash in Banks...... erry seeeee  § 40,289,483.74 
a aah ies dna ~9:9 ee er eee eee® 37,466,107.80 
eee err bey hana 1,438,500.00 
United States Treasury Notes........... 2% 15,000,000.00 
United States Treasury Bills......... , 3,901,000.00 
State and Municipal Bonds........ “aieuee 2,133,000.00 
MONIES = oo a le os ac aieis ss apres eer 9,276,800.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............ 840,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages......... ae ‘oe 5,595,122.60 
Real Estate ..:.......% WMS. cons yak jedan 2,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable................ 313,829.54 
$118,253,843.68 
LIABILITIES . - ; . 

er Peer: ete ey ‘.eeee2  .$ 2,000,000.00 
Surplus ....... sb Ook Co CREME ESAT eerie 26,000,000.00 
SN RNID 356.5 6 eewd 845s cogs on eae 2,715,275.53 
$ 30,715,275.53 

OEE Pe ee 85,591,791.37 
Interest, Accrued on Deposits. .... . pa Heke 101,540.13 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses. ....... - 1,534,359.43 
Unearned Discount ...........:..00.. ‘10,877.22 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1937......... ee 300,000.00 
$118,253,843.68 





deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


JOHN P. WILSON 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 





United States Government and other securities carried at $355,000 are pledged to secure public 


WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR BARKLIE HENRY 
NE GEORGE de FOREST LORD 


R 
‘HAMILTON HADLEY 
FRANCIS T. P. PLIMPTON 


CORPORATION 











Its Stockholders: The Record of 1937 


pose. An expenditure of this amount 
would have placed the gross deficit 
at the three billion dollar mark. 


HIGHER RECEIPTS 

Total receipts in 1937 exceeded 
those in 1936 by $1,178,000,000. 

A large part of the increase came 
from income taxes wnich produced 
$731,000,000 more in 1937 than in 
1936. Taxes under the Social Se- 
curity Act which were collected for 
the first time in the fiscal year 1937, 
amounted to $252,000,000. 

Other internal revenue taxes, in- 
cluding processing taxes on farm 
products, and the revenue from cus- 
toms duties were each about $100,- 
000,000 greater than 1936. Miscel- 
laneous receipts remained about the 
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same as last year. 

The increase in the gross public 
debt during 1936 took place in the 
following items: 

Government Life Insurance fund 
and veterans bonds, $557,000,000. 


MOUNTING PUBLIC DEBT 


Old-Age Reserve Account, $265,- 
000,000 
Government retirement funds, 


$47,000,000 

Net deficit, excluding above items, 
$1,838,000,000 

Excess of expenditures in trust 
accounts excluding retirements of 
national bank notes, $67,000,000. 

Inactive gold, $1,087,000,000. 

One of the greatest factors in the 
budget outlook, these figures show, 
is the expenditure of more than a 
billion dollars for the inactive gold 
account which was set up to steril- 
ize incoming gold to prevent it from 
adding to the monetary base of ‘the 
country and thus becoming a basis 
for potential dangerous credit in- 
flation. 

Extent of expenditures for the 
gold sterilization program during 
this fiscal year continues to be one 
of the major uncertainties in the 
budget outlook. 

In addition to the gross public 
debt, the Government has certain 


contingent Tiabilities in the form of 


guarantees as to principal and in- 
terest on outstanding obligations of 
the RFC, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation aggregating on 
June 30, about $4,725,000,000, a de- 


crease of $25,000,000 as compared 
with the corresponding figures a 
year earlier. 


GOVERNMENT ASSETS 

The latest figures om the net as- 
sets held by the Government in the 
form of.loans and other invest- 
ments of governmental corporation 


| and credit agencies are of May 31, 


1937. These show such assets in 
the amount of $3,889,000,000, a de- 
crease of $406,000,000 as compared 
with the corresponding assets held 
on May 31, 1936. 

This reduction represents, mainly, 
net recoveries by the Government 
from this source during 
ending May 31 and to the extent 
that they were deposited in the 
Treasury during the 1937 fiscal year, 
they operated to reduce the net 
deficit. 

Except for the salary reductions 
for Federal employes which Con- 
gress passed in 1932 and 1933 and 
the cuts in pensions made in 1933, 
few barriers have been raised 


the year 





against the flow of spending: And 
those transient attempts at econ- 
omy saved only a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars, leaving no permanent 


results. 


| CHANCES OF ECONOMIES 


Thus far there have been no re- 
sults from any of the economy pro- 
posals which have been made in 


| Congress although a few millions 


have been pared from some of the 
departmental appropriations where 
it was figured a saving might be 
made. 

Lessons learned from inflation ex- 
periences in Europe, Government 
economists point out, show that it is 
of primary importance to achieve 
a balanced budget in times of re- 
turning prosperity like the present. 

Therefore the President has com- 
mitted himself to a policy of strict 
economy, outlining as his policy 
“(1) to. withhold from apportion- 
ment for expenditure in so far as 
possible with due regard to proper 
functioning of the executive de- 
partments and agencies, a substan- 
tial percentage of the funds avail- 
able for this year, and (2) to in- 
crease the receipts of the Treasury 
through the liquidation of assets of 
certain of the emergency agencies.” 

GLENN Nixon. 
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| Net Sales and Other Operating Revenues 


No holder of any shares of the Preferred Stock 


UNDERWRITING 


Dated June 80, 1987. 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of this Preferred Stock is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


500,000 Shares 


E.I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 


Preferred Stock —$4.50 Cumulative 


(WITHOUT PAR VALUE) 


Junior to the Debenture Stock of the Company both as to assets and dividends. Preferred over the Common Stock of the 
Company as to assets to the extent of $115 per share and accumulated dividends on voluntary dissolution 
and to the extent of $100 per share and accumulated dividends on involuntary dissolution, 


and as to cumulative dividends at the rate of $4.50 per share per annum. 


Quarterly dividend payment dates, January 25, April 25, July 25 and October 25, 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, at any time, in whole or in part, upen at least 


60 days’ notice, at $115 per share and accumulated dividends. 


also include important information not outlined 


CAPITALIZATION 


Funded Debt.......... «+ reese . rer 
Debenture Stock—6% Cumulative, $100 par value (1,092,948 shares)...... 
Common Stock, $20 par value (11,045,304 shares in hands of public; 20,458 shares in treasury) 
Note: As of December 81, 1986, 20,458 shares of Common Steck in the treasury of the Company and 767 shares 
owned by subsidiaries were held for awards to officers, directors and employees under bonus plans. As ef May 
$1, 1987, there were £9,/9% shares so held in the treasury of the Company and 286 shares owned by subsidiaries. 


Income from Operations - et 6 wae da Bers re 
Dividends Received from Invest ment in General Motors Cerporation 
Other Income....... 

| Consolidated Net Income 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters 
others named in the Offering Prospectus, have 
500,000 shares of Preferred Stock—$4.5@ Cumulativ 
Such shares are to be offered to the public at $100 per share, er a 
date of issue. The underwriting discounts are $2.50 per share, 
payment for and delivery of the shares are to be made on or after July 7,1 


e from the Company at $97.50 per share, 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus and 
is subject tothe more detailed statements inthe Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement,which 
or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, which 
must be furnished to ea@h purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of this Preferred Stock. . 


- THE COMPANY The Company was organized in 1915 under the laws of Delaware and with its subsidiaries is 
engaged principally in manufacturing and selling diversified lines of chemical products and ether 
products related thereto. In addition the Company and its subsidiaries hold investments in other co 
the most important being 11,956,686 shares, or 27.5%, of the outstanding common stock of General 
Corporation, of which shares 1,956,686 are applicable to minority interests in a subsidiary. The Company is advised 
that Christiana Securities Company owns 3,049,800 shares, or 27.56%, of the Common Stock of the Company { 
and that certain of the directors and officers of the Company have a controlling interest in Christiana Securities 
Company. The Company disclaims any admission of effective control of it by Christiana Securities Company. 

The principal manufacturing and sales activities of the Company are conducted through eleven departments ' 
or divisions, which are listed in the order of their respective positions from the standpoint of dollar volume ef 
sales for the years 1935 and 1936, as follows: Fabrics & Finishes (including pyroxylin-coated fabrics and lacquers), 


smokeless powder), ‘Cellophane’, R. & H. Chemicals (specialized chemicals), Plastics, Krebs Pigments, Ammenia, 
and Smokeless Powder. 
The Company and its subsidiaries have eighty-one plants in the United States and one in England, ali but 
two of which are held in fee. In addition the Company has a large number of other properties including 
warehouses, magazines for explosives, distributing stores and sales offices, a number of which are held in 
whole or in part under lease. ' Setente Sead Aeinee 
Outstanding as ef 


Unsecured 5% notes payable to the Trustee under the Pension Plan of the ‘Company were outstanding as ef 
December 31, 1936 in the amount of $20,662,354, and as of May 31, 1937 in the amount of $20,731,354, maturing 
yearly through 1943 in varying amounts. The Company was obligated as guarantor of principal of and interest on 
5% mortgage bonds in the amount of $20,022 as of December 31, 1936, and $71;737 as of May 31, 1937. 


No specific allocation of the net proceeds (estimated at $48,628,000 after deducting expenses) te be 
OF ISSUE derived from the sale of the 500,000 shares of Preferred Stock — $4.50 Cumulative has been or is intended 

to be made. The net proceeds will be placed in*the general funds of the Company. The Company 
believes that it is prudent to raise additional new capital at this time to provide against contin 
greater working capital and to provide against reduction of its cash funds which, assuming ar 


109,294,800 
221,315,240 


gencies calling for 


nies, 
otors 





policy, it expects would otherwise take place over the next year due to cash expenditures for expansion of plant 
facilities and to increased working capital requirements to finance increased inventories and receivables resulting 
from a general expansion of the Company’s volume of business. 


EARNINGS The following figures are taken from the Consolidated Statement of Income in the Offering Prospectus 


Organic Chemicals (including dyestuffs), Rayon, Graaselli Chemicals (heavy chemicals), Explosives (exeluding 
ber 31, 1936 
and are subject to such Statement of Income, the related notes, and the Principles of Consolidation. 


1934 


$179,932,883 
30,292,441 
14,999,635 
6,285,975 
46,701,465 


1935 


$220,527,780 
40,839,075 
22,497,720 
8,636,162 
62,085,410 


Dividends on the Debenture Stock amounted to $6,555,634 in 1934, and $6,557,586 in each ef the years 1935 and 
1936. Dividend requirements on the 500,000 shares of Preferred Stock—$4.5@ Cumulative are $2,250,000 per annum. 


PREFERRED STOCK— Total amount of Preferred Stock authorized is 500,000 shares. The Board of Directors has 
$4.50 CUMULATIVE determined that ‘the capital of the Company in respect of each share of Preferred Stock 
shall be $100. The Certificate of Incorporation of the Company provides among other things 
that the holders of the Preferred Stock shall have no voting power on any questions whatsoever except as otherwise 
provided by law, and except that in the event that the Company shall fail to pay any dividend on the Preferred 
Stock when it regularly becomes due and such default shall continue for the period of six (6) months, then until 
but not after such time as accumulated and unpaid dividends on all outstanding Preferred Stock shall have been 
| paid, at each meeting of the stockholders of the Company held for the purpose of electing directors and at which 

the holders of any Debenture Stock then outstanding are not entitled to vote upon the election of directors, the 
holders of the outstanding Preferred Stock shall have the exclusive right, voting separately and asa class, to 
elect two directors or, if the total number of directors of the Company be only three, then only one director. 
ld: L } shall have any preemptive or preferential right of subscription to 
any securities of the Company issued or sold except as the Board of Directors of the Company may determine. 


Price $100 per Share 


plus accrued dividends from date of issue 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and others named in the Offe 
agreed to purchase these shares of Preferred 
Agreement, including the appreval of legal matters by Messrs. Davis P 
counsel for the Underwriters and by Mr. H.C. Haskeli, counsel 
delivery of definitive certificates for the Preferred Stock will be ma 
on or about July 7, 1937, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

As more fully set forthin the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized 
sale, in the open market or otherwise, of the Prefe 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is c 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
purchaser and is obtainable from 


ontained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incerperated 


$260,333 ,220 


, including the undersigned and 
severally agreed to purchase an aggregate of 
or a total of $48,750,000. 
total of $50,000,000, plus accrued dividends from 
or a total of $1,250,000. Under the Purchase Agreement 
937 but not later than July 21, 1937. 


 t ring Prospectus, have 
Stock on the terms and conditions set forth in the Purchase 
olk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, 
for the Company. It is expected that 


de at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co., 


te the purchaseand 
ma? oth rred Stock for their several accounts, either for long or 
short account, within the limits and during the period set forth in the agreements therein referred to. 


1936 


52,965,490 
44,004,389 

4,746,320 
89,884,449 
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TAX AVOIDANCE POINTERS FOR THE WEALTHY 


| Salary much lower than total earn- 
| ings. 


Mewsarata x JO x 


Battle of wits—Treasury ver- 
sus tax attorneys. The jug- 
gling of corporations. 





DVANCED instruction in the 
Treasury-conducted “School for 
Millionaires” now has run its course 
leaving Congress to answer the ques- 
tion: How good are Government of- 
ficials at keeping individuals from 
paying taxes on a few thousand 
when they earn a million? 
Spokesmen for this country’s rich 
chided members of Congress with 
the observation that it isn’t the 
fault of the millionaires if Congress- 
men and Treasury Department of- 
ficials are not bright enough to close 


wide-open doors in the revenue laws. | 


The Government is accepting the 
challenge. 

Experts are busy at this time pre- 
paring changes in the law by which 
they expect to outsmart 45,000 at- 
torneys who are engaged in devis- 
ing or discovering holes in the law 


through which millionaire clients | 


can escape. They expect to offer 
their answer before August 1. After 
that the country can watch to see 
which side is smarter. 

All honors so far have gone to at- 
torneys for this country’s wealthy. 


‘SCHOOL FOR MILLIONAIRES’ 


During the week ended June 26, | 
Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of | 


the Treasury and headmaster of the 


“School for Millionaires,” gave a de- | 


tailed course of instruction in three 
methods of tax avoidance. 
week ended July 3, Mr. Magill sup- 
plemented that course of instruc- 
tion with four more methods of 
escaping the full effect of this coun- 
try’s steeply graduated tax on in- 
dividual income. 

When he completed his instruc- 
tion, members of Congress wanted to 
know why it was that the United 
States Treasury has sat quietly on 
the side-lines for years while watch- 
ing development of tax avoidance 
devices that rapidly were riddling 
the revenue laws. No answer was 
forthcoming. 

However, officials did promise that 
they would be prepared shortly to 
recommend ways to do somethin; 
about the matter. 


The first week’s course of instruc- 
tion included: Method No. 1, or | 


“How to use a foreign corporation 
for tax avoidance. Method No. 2, or 
“How to use insurance for 


In the 


tax 





Devices Described to Committee ef Con- 


gress—New Law in Prospect 





or “How to incorporate a pecket- 
book.” 

The second week’s instruction 
took up at that point and was sup- 
plemented by suggestions for ways 
to put an end to the first three 
methods of tax avoidance as well 
as the second group of four methods 
for achieving the same 
This final week’s instruction 
cluded: 


YACHTS, INC. 


in- 


Methed No. 4, or “How to avoid 
taxes by incorporation ef yachts, | 


farms, racing stables and homes.” 
Widespread use has been made of 
this method, Treasury accounts re- 
vealed. 

In each instance the method was 
te incorporate a piece of property, 
endow it with some income through 


| rental or through assignment of in- 


come from personally held prop- 
erty, then offset the income with 
operating expenses and reach a net 


loss. The result is to escape taz- | 
| the jeint committee of Congress as- 


ation on income that otherwise 
would be taxable by making the in- 
come appear as money used to meet 
expenses of a business. 


For example: There was the case | 


of @ yacht costing $2,130,000 to build 
in 1931. 
the yacht and transferred to the 
corporation securities in a sufficient 
amount so that the income from 
them and trading in them would 
pay for the yacht operations. Ex- 
pense of operation of the corpora- 
tion amounted to $1,037,022 in its 
six years of life, while revenue from 
hire of the yacht was $241,535, re- 
sulting in a net loss an operation of 
$795,487. 
poration had not been chartered 
the government would have enjoyed 
an additional $220,183 in taxes. 


THE RESIDENCE CORPORATION 
Then there was another case in- 
volving incorporation of residences 
belonging to a rich individual. 
After incorporation there was 
transferred to the residences $2,000,- 
000 in securities, the income from 
which partially paid for the upkeep 
and operation, while the owner en- 
joyed the use of the property. If 
this income had been taxed ai per- 


sonal income rates it would have | 


amounted in six Years to $200,437. 
Another instance involved incor- 
poration of racing stables. 


purpose. | 


years the gross income from stable 
operations amounted to $490,748, 
while expenses amounted to $1,816,- 
688—showing, among other things, 
that racing must be a rich man’s 
game. But by incorporation and 
assignment of personal income to 
the corporation there was a saving 
of $396,125 in taxes that otherwise 
would have been assessed against 
the individual. 

Many other similar cases were 
cited by the Treasury. 

Experts are seeking to close these 
loopholes by altering the law in a 
way to forbid transfer of taxable 


| gssets to a corporation that merely 


provides personal enjoyment. Some 
nice legal questions are involved in 
that situation, however. 

Method No. §, or “How to use mul- 
tiple trusts to avoid taxes.” 

So many wealthy Americans are 


| beginning to use this device, Treas- 


ury officials said, that effective ad- 
ministration of the revenue laws is 
“seriously challenged.” Members of 


“ 








> 


sured that something would be done 
to correct the situation. 

Under this method, which the tax 
lgwyers have Agured out, a man and 
wife, oF @ man and wife and their 
children, may work out large num- 
bers of trust arrangements that can 
Fesult in an escape of taxes. 

For example: A man and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. X., decide that 
out of the income of each they will 
take property yielding $100,000 and 
then each one 
trusts for the benefit of the other, 
each trust to pay $1,000 annually. 
In this way they would escape all 
personal income tax on the amount 
involved because of the deduction 
of $1,000 allowed on persona) in- 
comes. 

As worked out In practice, many 
families were found by the Treas- 
ury to be utilizing this methad to 
escape large amounts of taxes. 

To close the loophole, the idea is 
to take away the multiple exemp- 
tion allowed to trusts and, in the 
ease of the example cited above, to 
allow only one exemption of $1,000, 
instead of 100 exemptions. 


PERSONALITY, INC. 
Method No. 6, or “How to incor- 
porate personal talents.” 
Individuals with large earning 








The owner incorporated 


But if the yachting cor- | 


ACH House of Congress now has 


approved its own ideg of dealing | 


with a problem the solution of which 


in the end will involve billions of | 


dollars. 

Both the Senate and the House 
agreed that the time has come 
when this Government must start 
to help farm tenants to become 
farm owners. As a starter each is 
willing to provide $10,000,000 and 
to step up the amount as the years 
go by. 

Yet, between the two is a deep- 
seated difference of approach that 
can mean much to the country in 
the future when—if experience of 
other nations is followed out—huge 


sums are engaged in a venture de- | 


signed to check the trend toward 


| absentee ownership of this nation’s | 


farm land. 

So, while Congress is agreed on 
the need for tenant aid, the vital 
question wrapped up in the deter- 


mination of the form of that aid | 


remains unanswered. Committees 
of the two Houses will set akout now 


















































avoidance”; and Method No. 8, | Here is was found that im five to resolve the differences and to de- 
1 
{ 
| 
| . . 
| Statement of Condition June 30, 1937 | 
| Assets 
Cash, Due from Banks end Bankers. , , ose 2 0 8 + $269,118,786.60 | 
| Exchanges for Clearing House. . . 4 4. 5 2 + 8 « + © 53,841,630.81 | 
| U. S. Government Seaurities. 2. 6 4 1 ue ee ee + 401,066,208.54 
| Pc Pas tk hk eee ata ew 70,21$,691.89 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted. . 5 6 5 5 6 2 5 8 © 196,437,268.29 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . 6 2 oe os s+» © = 18,156,703.40 | 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank (See tee eS 8S 2,250,000.00 | 
Other Securities and Investments . . «1 8 8 6 8 8s »  16,032,148.34 
Mortgages Owned SSOtn ¢ SOS OOo Eee oe Se OS 2,302,729.16 
— De.) 4 6 ¢ & + + 246 eae ee bee 19,673,529.73 
Other Real Escace cena anus OS See 1,034,133.76 | 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . » 5 sa 2 5 3,247,202.57 | 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 1 os se ee 4,467 296.43 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Seld with Our Endorsement . . 2 1 ep ee es 6,923,673.35 } 
Other Assets. pe ee eee eee ee ee ee ee _1,314,500.00 
$1,066,081,502.87 
Liabilities 
Capital ss “8 62h w oe Se SB $25,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . «6 5. 4 ee + + + © 50,000,000.00 
oe _25,366,182.43 $100, 366,182.43 \| 
he a a a a nee ae 5,500,000.00 
i ae errr mer oe eS 
Outstanding and Certified Checks. . . . 37,688,083.34 945,168,425.02 
Dividend Poysble July 1,1937.....-0+s0¢e0008 1,250,000.00 
Unearned Interest as 6 6 eee a ee Ree 417,584.10 
Accrued Taxes, Expenses and Interest Payable. . . . . . 1,219,714.42 
Outstanding Acceptances 8 8,828,212.91 
Less Amount in Portfolio . P 4,219,366.44 4,608 ,846.47 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement... . 4 . 6,923,673.35 | 
Other Liabilities . . +. . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . 627,077.08 | 
| $1,066,081,502.87 
——SSSSSSSSSS=_=s== 
Assets carried at $33,225,296.11 have been deposited to secure deposits and for ether purposes. 
| | 
DIRECTORS 
Sewanp Pr » Chairmen, M 5 Committe A.A. TIL BY, Cheiemas of the Beard 
§.SL@AN COLT, Presideat 
Steruan Brecu Joun I. Downty Frep I. Kant Haassar L. Prarr 
Cornzius N. Buss S.PanksrGuagar 4 0GatesW.McGansau = Join J, Raskos 
Newry J. COCHRAN JamasG, Haggoap 8 Pavt Moers Geenrcs A. SLOAN 
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| lion dollars. 


| thereafter. 


Checking Tenancy on Farms: 
Congress Takes the First Step 


termine the principles that will un- 
derli¢ what now is assured as a new 
New Deal experiment. 


HOW THE PLANS CLASH 

The House of Representatives fa- 
vors a plan under which the Fed- 
eral Government would lend enough 


| money at 3 per cent interest to a 


tenant to enable him to acquire @ 
farm. The tenant would get title 
to the farm and the 
would be given a mortgage to secure 


, the money it had advanced. Now | 
the tenant would be an owner and | 


could do with his property as he 


wished, provided he fulfilled his in- | 
| of devices for cutting down or dilut- 


terest obligation to the Government. 

The Senate favors a plan that 
contains a much greater element of 
reform. 


Senators want to create a Farmers 


| Home Corporation which will ac- 


quire land with title to rest in the 


| Gevernment. Then the corporation, 


in dealing with tenants, would de- 
termine whether the tenant was 
qualified to hold title to the prop- 
erty, or whether he shauid frst un- 
dergo a five-year probationary pe- 
riod during which the Government 
would lease him the land subject to 
sale. 
title would depend upon conformity 
to practices that would conserve the 
fertility of the farm. 


“SUPERVISOR” FOR FARMERS 
The Senate plan contemplates 
some Government advice and super- 
vision and keeps strings tied to the 
transaction. The House plan is 
similar to a program already in ef- 


fect through the Parm Credit Ad- | 


ministration under which any 


farmer with 85 per cent of the pur- , 


chase price in cash can be given @ 
loan to buy a farm. The difference 
is that under the House bill the 
Government would loan up to 100 
per cent, at 3 per cent interest. 


Secretary Wallace and President | 


Roosevelt favor the Senate approach 
te the problem and the chances fa- 
vor approval of several features of 


| that measure. 


Even after Congress acts, as it 
will during the present session, to 
put the program of tenant aid into 


effect, the nation will note no dent | 


in the problem of tenancy. The rea- 
son is that there are more than 2,- 


| 500,000 tenant farmers in this coun- 
try and if the Government were to 
| buy each a $5,000 farm the bill would 


amount to twelye and one-half bil- 
And each year more 
than 40,000 farm owners lose their 
farms te become tenants or te pass 


out of the agricultural picture. Just | 
to protect those farmers would cost | 


about $200,000,000 a year. 


LAND REFORMS SOUCHT 

Yet Congress is proposing to start 
off with $10,000,000 a year and te 
raise that amount to 
next year and 


problem may be more deep-seated 
than the nation now recognizes. 
Mr. Wallace at times has emphasized 
that if the growth of tenancy is te 
be checked and the trend away from 
owner-operation ef farms reversed, 
then the Government might have 
te work some basic land reforms. He 
has suggested that it might be nec- 


essary to permit tenants buying | 


farms from a Government corpora- 


tion to pay their interest and prin- | 
cipal assessments in commodities or | 


their dollar equivalents rather than 


in cash, and that restrictions be put | 


on the sale of any farm. 
But campaign promises were made 
by both parties in 1036 


ment would start te consider their 


problem, Congress is fulflling that | 
promise. : 





will establish 100 | 





| income of all persons living 


ability, such as musicians of note | 


Dollar, Pound and Franc; 


and actors and writers, have more 
and more taken te creating corpo- 
rations which sell their services and 
then pay out to the individual a 


In one of the cases cited, an 
actor and radio performer created 
@ number of corporations that geld 
his talents for large amounts of 
money, while paying the individual 


| a Salary of about $50,000 a year. 


Tax savings mounted up to an ap- 
preciable figure. 

This situation might be corrected 
by an amendment to the law that 


| would endeavor to classify any per- 


sonal earning of an individual as 
part of a single taxable income. 


TWO INCOMES OR ONE? 


Method No. 7, or “How to use 
separate returns for husband and 
wife.” 

There is really no tax avoidance 
in this device because the Treasury 
sanctions its use, yet the revenue 
loss is larger than through any 
other single feature of the income 
tax law, amounting to about $193,- 
000,000 each year, according te of- 
ficial figures. 

At present husband and wife are 
permitted to make out separate re- 
turns of their individual incomes. 
By so doing, if they have large in- 
comes, the surtax rgtes on each are 
lower than they would be if the two 
were combined. Then, besides, in 
eight States, with community prop- 
erty laws, husband and wife are 
permitted to divide earnings equally 
and each take a deduction. 

To meet tnis situation the Treas- 
ury is recommending that the total 
to- 
gether as husband and wife be 
taxed as a single income. The reve- 
nue that would result from this 
change is large, but members of the 
joint Congressional committee in- 
vestigating tax avoidance suggested 
that any change in the law be de- 
ferred for another year at least. 








A Trans-Atlantic Exchange 


EASURY officials last week 
kept trans-Atlantic telephones 
busy and conferred far into the 
night to solve this problem: 
In the face of a major crisis in 
French government finances what 


steps should this country take to | 


help maintain international cur- 
the Tripartite Agreement which was 
set up last September between Great 
Britain, France and the United 
States to maintain a stable ratio 


between sterling, the dollar and the | 


franc? 

Qutcome of the week's delibera- 
tions between Washington, London 
and Paris was a decision to continue 
the three-power agreement even 
though the ratio of the franc is 
lowered from that contemplated in 
the original agreement. 


THE FALL OF THE FRANC 


“Now that the French ministry of 
finance has been given the powers 


which it sought to meet the pres- | 
Secretary of the | 


ent situation,” 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
said in a message which he sent to 
Great Britain and to Finance Min- 
ister Georges Bonnet of France, “I 
look ferward to a continuation of 


close cooperation between our 
treasuries under the Tripartite 
declaration. 


“May I express to you the sincere 
hope that France soon will emerge 
from the temporary difficulties with 
which she now is confronted.” 

Under the new French policy the 
france was devalued from a fixed re- 








work out @ general revision of in- 
comg taxes at this session. 


| fect on 


PROSPECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Roosevelt explains that 1938 
will be the big tax year on Capitol 
Hill, with plans now being laid for 


Will the closing of tax loopholes 


Government | 


solve the revenue problem of the 


Federal Government? 
Not at all, according to official | 


admissions. But the Treasury finally 
has brought to light the fact that 
few persons of very large incomes 
pay the high surtax rates that would 
apply if they were denied a variety 


ing their earnings. 


However, Congress Is not to try te 


complete revision of the revenue 
laws in the interest of a perma- 
nent taxation program that will be 
geared to the country’s income 
needs. 

Major loopholes in the tax laws, 
referred to by the Treasury officials 
during the past weeks, will be held 
over until 1938 to be dealt with in 
the general plan of revision. 


lationship to gold and its price re- 
duced from about 414 cents te 
nearly a cent less. It was allowed 
to seek its natural level in thg 
world exchange. 

Political considerations, American 
Anancial advisers pointed out, had 


2 part in the decision to maintain 
rency stability? Should it stay in 


the three-power agreement. 


| ANOTHER PEG FOR GOLD 


The United States and Great 
Britain could maintain satisfactory 
international monetary relations 
even though France were elimi- 
nated from the cooperative ar- 
rangement, these advisers con- 
tended, but the two English speak- 
ing nations wish to take whatever 
steps they can to help France pro- 
tect her currency and_ thus 
Strengthen the anti-Fascist bloc in 
Europe. 

Engla:d, according to the opin- 
jon expressed in Treasury cireles, 
will take over a major part of the 
burden of expenditure from its sta- 
bilization fund to bolster the frane 
in return for this country’s agree- 
ment to continue its present gold 
policy. 

In this way the action taken last 
week becomes another peg for the 
continuance of America’s gold steril- 
ization program. 

However, one of the most impor- 
tant results forecast from the deval- 
uation of the franc is expected to be 
@ gradual return of capital to 
France, thereby removing part of 
the surplus gold which has added to 
monetary troubles of this country 
and England. 

The change in the franc’s value 
is expected to have little direct ef- 
American trade as_ this 


| country enters into relatively little 


commercial with 
France. 

Secretary Morgenthau explained 
that no changes. were made in the 
technical arrangements under the 
Tripartite Agreement. He said 
that the agreement prevented sharp 
fluctuations in foreign exchange 
during the week with consequent 
bad effects on trade. (For an ad- 
ditional account of international 
monetary developments see Page 6.) 


competition 











Even after that, continued | 








$25,000,000 | 
$50,000,000 a year | 
This suggests that the | 


assuring | |} 
| tenants that the Federa] Govern- | 
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ASSETS 


Reserve and Other Banks. 


Exchanges, Collections and 
Other Cash Items . 


Securities 


poration Notes 
Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans, Discounts and Bank- 
ers’ Acceptances 


Interest Receivable, Accounts 


Real Estate Bonds and Mort- 
Ee ee ee 
Customers’ Liability for Ae- 
ceptances and 
Credit eae 
Liabilicy of Others om Ac- 
ceptances, etc., Sold with 
Our Endorsement. . . 
Equities in Real Estate . . 


Banking Premises—Equity 
and Leasehold. . . 





Cash on Hand, and in Federal 

United States Government 

Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
Receivable and Orher Assets 


Letters of 


a ee 
pa ct BY 


United States Goverament obligations and ether securities carried at $12,286,343.45 in the above 
statement are deposited to secure public and erase deposits gad for ether purposes required by law. 


—— - 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1937 


LIABILITIES f 
Deposits . §328,110,780.84 t 
$82,142,374.07 
Outstanding 
30, 442,886.05 and Certi- 


fied Checks 13,578,437.39 


108 ,462,028.78 
Dividend 
1937 . 


2, 500,000.00 <7 » «  62$,080.00 

12,5$1,206.07 Accounts Payable and Orher : 
Liabilities the 3,338,923.96 

143, 707,208.80 
Acceptances and Letters of f 

3,181,654.93 Credit. . - + «  10,045,068.09 ; 


Payable July 1, 


Acceptances, etc., Sold with 


F 


ig 






¢ ~ 
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341,689,218. 23 






















5,013,486.64 Our Endorsement ‘ ‘ ° 2,160,941.66 
9,708,954.53 Reserve for Contingencies . — 4,812,211.20 
Capital .  12,500,000.00 
2, 160,941.66 Surplus . — 25,000,000.00 
$22,339.85 
® Undivided 
2, 614,969.99 Profits . _3,136.688.23 _40,636,688.23 





$403, 308,051.37 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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brated with historical eulogy of the founders of 
the Republic and their achievements. 

But the Fourth of Juiy in the year 1937 fur- 
nishes an occasion to present to the nation a simple method 
whereby the advice given by those self-same founders 
for an emergency such as we face today may be heeded. 

George Washington warned us in his Farewell Address 
against “the baneful effects of the spirit of party, gen- 
erally” and against the tendency of men “to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an individual”, as 
“sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this dis- 
position to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins 
of Public Liberty.” 

There can be no doubt that party loyalty is a fine Ameri- 
can attribute. There can be no doubt also that party 
fealty has always been based on the assumption that one’s 
party is seeking to preserve the American system of gov- 
ernment, its traditions of constitutionalism, and is devoted 
to the cause of true liberty. Can this be said today of 
the party in power at Washington? Singularly prophetic 
of this year’s happenings were George Washington’s 
words in his final Address: 

“Liberty itself will find in such a government with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest 
guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where 
the government is too feeble to withstand the en- 
terprises of faction, to confine each member of the 
society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and 
to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property.” 


THREE MAJOR 
INDICTMENTS 
OF PRESIDENT 


American Republic. 

Three major indictments stand out: 

First, the Executive has by the use of public funds and 
the abuse of the appointing power impaired the in- 
dependence of the Legislative branch of the government, 
seeking to control the votes of the Congress by illicit 
means. 

Second, the Executive has sought to impair the inde- 
pendence of the Judicial branch of the government by 
publicly attacking the intellectual integrity of the sitting 
justices and by seeking legislation whereby political jus- 
tices would be added in sufficient number so as to assure 
decisions in conformity with the political views of the 
Executive. 

Third, the Executive has made an alliance with a fac- 
tion of citizens known as the CIO, from which his cam- 
paign committee in 1936 accepted huge contributions of 
money, creating an obligation which warps the inde- 
pendent judgment that should be exercised by the Exec- 
utive and results in a failure to execute faithfully the laws 
of the land as commanded by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

What remedy and redress have the citizens against 
such attack as has been made on our constitutional sys- 
tem? Shall it be said in such an emergency that the “spirit 
of party” and fidelity-to a party label is of more importance 
than the future of America? 


COALITION IS 


T HE Fourth of July for many years has been cele- 


The crime of the present Ad- 
ministration is that it has sought 
to disturb the system of checks 
and balances in government es- 
tablished by the founders of the 


For many months, indeed ever 
since the threat against constitu- 
tional government was first ob- 


A PRACTICAL 
served in 1934, there has been talk 
PROPOSITION of Govasiveatenaa a On 


February 19, 1934, a suggestion to that effect was made on 
this page with the comment that it would take many years 
to bring about a coalition of Republicans and independent 
Democrats into a Constitutional Democratic Party or a 
coalition of New Deal Democrats and New Deal Republi- 
cans into a Socialist Democratic Party. 

We are faced in 1938, however, with an election to Con- 
gress in which it is not necessary that the party organiza- 
tions be rearranged under new party names. 

Nor is it necessary that for the coming campaign there 
be any readjustment of state or local party machinery. In 
fact the difficulty of realigning these county organizations 
engrossed as they are in local affairs usually befogs the 
problem of party realignment whenever it is suggested 
that a new party be built by the consolidation of the old 
Republican party and the independent Democrats. 

The argument against such a plan is very properly made 
that the local political organizations are the very founda- 
tion of national party strength and that to disturb them 
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all along the line is to break down what cohesion there was 
in the mechanism that produced 17,000,000 votes of protest 
last autumn. 

The best plan for 1938 would seem to be one which pre- 
serves the solidarity of the Republican party in the north 
and west and the solidarity of the independent Demo- 
cratic groups in the south as well as everywhere else. 

What is most desired, after all, is a United Front. Po- 
litical groups can retain their identity under a formula of 
cooperation when such cooperation is limited to a single 
purpose and confined to a few simple principles which 
motivate their alliance. 

Let, therefore, a Non-Partisan Alliance be formed. It 
can be brought into being by a Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government. This Committee should be chosen to 
number 96 persons—a man and woman of prominence 
from each state in the union. 

Such a Committee should not be selected from former 
officer holders or from the roster of active political com- 
mitteemen. It should include instead citizens known in 
their own states as non-partisan personalities of public 
spirit and unquestioned patriotism. 


FORMULA FOR tional Government—or “CCG” if 
PRELIMINARY initials which are so fashionable 

nowadays be preferred—should 
ORGANIZATION raise a fund of $10,000,000. No 
contributions in excess of $500 should be accepted from 
any individual. The American people as a whole, and no 
financial oligarchy in Wall Street or anywhere else 
should finance the campaign. 

The Committee should enlist members throughout the 
voting precincts of the entire country and be ready soon 
to meet with a committee chosen by the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee and a committee chosen from the 
ranks of the independent Democrats in Congress. 

These three committees should unite on a platform of 
only one plank. Simply stated, this would be a pledge to 
preserve the independence of the Legislative branch of 
the Government and the independence of the Judiciary. 

Such a pledge means that candidates would promise 
when elected to Congress to resist the encroachments of 
the Executive on either the Legislative or the Judicial 
branches of the Government. 

When the three committees are ready to go to battle 
on such a platform, the procedure should be to agree 
that where the record of individual members of Congress, 
in the light of the single-plank platform suggested, justifies 
endorsement of such members of Congress, all aid and 
support should be forthcoming. In other words, an active 
campaign would be waged in a non-partisan way for all 
those Senators and Representatives who have fought for 
constitutional government and who now pledge them- 
selves anew to continue to fight for that objective. 


COOPERATION 


The Committee for Constitu- 


As a practical matter, the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment would ask the Republican 


IN BIPARTISAN 
ENDORSEMENTS [98 6's e885 809! Commies, 
through its party organization, to 


refrain from nominating or assisting any other candidate 
in the Republican primaries in those states and districts 
where a Constitution candidate has received the endorse- 
ment of the Committee for Constitutional Government. 

Going a step further, the Committee would ask that the 
Independent Democrat, for instance, who has voted 
against the effort to destroy the independence of the judici- 
ary be entered in the Republican primaries so that he may 
be given support for both the Democratic as well as Re- 
publican nominations at the same time. This is to assure 
him of at least one party nomination and possibly both. 
The Republican party’s national organization would agree 
to use its best efforts to discourage any rival candidacy 
within the Republican primaries for Congress only. 

Where there is a Republican and Democratic contest in 
which the two candidates by their public record both ap- 
pear to be staunch supporters of the idea of restoring con- 
stitutional government, it would mean that the Committee 
would refrain from participation in that contest. The In- 
dependent Democratic Congressional committee would 
then be as free to support their colleague as the Republican 
Congressional Committee would be free to do the same 
for its own candidate in that state or district. 

It will be recalled that two years ago Senator Hiram 
Johnson was entered in the primaries of both parties in 
California and that President Roosevelt openly supported 
Senator Norris against the man nominated in the regular 
Democratic primaries in Nebraska in 1936. So the course 
suggested here is not without precedent in recent months. 


AMERICA ABOVE PARTY 


Suggested Plan For a Non-Partisan Alliance Through the Formation of a Committee For Consti- 
tutional Government to Elect in 1938 a Congress of Democrats and Republicans Who 
Will Be Pledged to the Restoration of Constitutional Government 
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But there is another aspect of the problem which is too 
often overlooked by those who discuss party realignments. 
It is just as important for friends of Constitutional gov- 
ernment to be elected in the Democratic primaries in the 
south where the Democratic nomination is equivalent to 
an election as it is to be conce:ned about congressional 
elections in the north. 

Important chairmanships in both houses are often filled 
by the Democrats from the South. Similarly if the Ad- 
ministration with its huge fund and its favors should sup- 
port an opposition candidate in the Democratic primaries, 
the independent Democrat would be left without an 
anchor of any kind in his own party. Under those cir- 
cumstances he would normally be forced to develop his own 
organization and rely on his own efforts almost entirely, 
especially since nowadays the New Deal does not hesitate 
to acquire control of governors and state officers through 
the medium of tempting projects and public expenditures 
that make for political strength on the part of the local 
politicians. 

The Committee for Constitutional Government should 
be organized at once because these primary contests in 
the South begin early in 1938—within eight months. Citi- 
zens should be enlisted at once in every precinct who shall 
contribute toward the cause of the independent Demo- 
crats faced with reprisals in the primaries for having dared 
to resist the encroachments of the Executive. 


INITIATIVE CAN 


Here is an opportunity for the 
Republican party, speaking 
BE TAKEN BY through its national officers and 
CONGRESSMEN through the Republican Congres- 

sional Committee, to refrain from 
any political activity in the southern districts under the 
Republican label and to throw all support to the Indepen- 
dent Democrats. In a close race even a few Republican 
votes may prove to be the balance of power. 

We come then to the most important part of the plan— 
the initiative by which it can be put into operation. It re- 
quires only that the members of the Senate and House 
who have committed themselves against the President's 


- scheme to pack the Supreme Court shall band themselves 


together into a bi-partisan group and select a leader or a 
committee of three who shall invite disinterested persons 
in all their states to suggest names to make up the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government. 

The temporary committee formed by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives can bring into being the larger Committee for 
Constitutional Government which is to create the non- 
partisan alliance of voters. 

Whether this formula will cause such a definite cleavage 
between the Roosevelt socialists and the independent 
Democrats as to force a party realignment in 1940 as well 
is for the moment wholly academic. It is the congres- 
sional elections of 1938 which give immediate concern. 


PARTY LABELS 


For if a majority of both houses 
of Congress can be elected who 
have been pledged to the restora- 


MAY WELL BE 
ion of Constitutional Govern- 
SUBORDINATED ce tke ae will fight ns re- 


cover for Congress the right to control the purse strings 
of the nation and men who will resist encroachment by 
the Executive on the other two branches of the govern- 
ment, then it will not matter whether they are known as 
Democrats or Republicans or Constitutionalists or by any 
other label, or whether subsequently they form the nu- 
cleus for the calling of a national non-partisan convention 
in 1940 to apply the same plan to that election. 

It may, indeed, become necessary to add in 1940 a plank 
to preserve the independence of the Presidency itself 
against despoliation by a political hierarchy who would 
shatter the third term precedent established by the father 
of our Republic. 

But the need of the moment is to organize the Battle 
of 1938—the fight to restore Constitutional government 
in the United States and to wrest governmental power 
from a dangerous faction in the public affairs of America. 

The time for action is at hand. It calls for a re-Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1937 with the same principles that 


‘ gave birth to our nation in 1776. 


Will the statesmen in Congress who have already by 
their talents and courage resisted encroachment take the 
inevitable step that must be taken to crush political 
oligarchy and ward off dictatorship by group or faction or 
individual? There has never been a greater call to service 
in the history of the American Republic. It is a call to the 
conscience of liberty-loving citizens of every affiliation to 
place America above party. 
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